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From Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine. 


DRAMATIC SCENES, AND OTHER POEMS, 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


We enjoyed the same kind of 
pleasure in being introduced to this 
author, among the crowd of versi- 
fiers solicitous of the honour of our 
critical notice, that one feels in real 
life, when made acquainted, unex- 
pectedly, in the midst of common- 
place prosers, with a chance man of 
originality and genius. How the 
world brightens before our eyes, in 
company with a friend who has ima- 
gination! It is then that we feel how 
dear is human life—how rich a trea- 
sury it is of ‘* hopes, and fears that 
kindle hope,” when its golden gates 
fly open as at the touch of a talis- 
man. We have formed a friendship 
with this young poet; and if there 
be any trust in the fast fulfilling pro- 
mises of genius, we do not fear to 
see him, in good time, crowned with 
the world’s applause. His genius 
will speak for itself, in the extracts 
we mean to lay before our readers ; 
but we cannot help bearing our tes- 
timony to the simple, manly, and 
dignified modesty with which he 
speaks, ina litile preface, of himself 
and his poetical attempts—a modesty 
which forms a most pleasing contrast 
to the ignorant arrogance and sottish 
self-sufficiency of the Cockney 
School, who, we hear, are desirous 
of investing Mr. Cornwall with the 
insignia of their order. 

One object that Mr. Cornwall had 
in view, when he wrote these 
** Scenes,” was to try the effect of 
Vou. Il. 61 








a more natural style than that which 
has for a leng time prevailed in our 
dramatic literature. In other words, 
he has endeavoured to write in the 
style and spirit of the dramatists of 
the age of Elizabeth, and his suc- 
cess has been quite admirable. 
There was certainly no occasion 
to apologize for, or to justify, the 
many poetical descriptions which he 
has put into the mouths of his ac- 
tors ; for without poetry, we could 
have ‘no worthy drama. It would 
never do for the imaginary beings, 
who move across the stage, to be 
bound down to the language of real 
life, any more than to be clothed in 
its habiliments:—they are repre- 
sentatives of humanity, sent by the 
imagination to recal to us its mani- 
fold dignities; they, come before 
us in certain crises of fate, and 
laden, as it were, with the gather- 
ed and concentrated emotions of 
many years ; they speak to us, not 
so much with the voice of contem- 
poraries, as with the voice of mor- 
tality restored for a while to life ; 
they pass to and fro before us for 
our Instruction, as it were in a 
vision ; for when we read or behold 
a drama, the actors there seem the 
dreamers of life, and not we our- 
selves, who almost, for a while, for- 
getting our own individual existence, 
gaze, with an unintelligible passion, 
on the reflected image of that of the 
whole human race. The language 
of the drama, therefore, cannot be 
the language of life—for its charac- 
ters are not the characters of life. 
All its scenes are suspended in the 
air, thongh its spectators are on the 
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éarth. Delusion is, in this instance, 
essential to truth ; and the heart of 
man would not be satisfied if the 
images which genius brings back 
from graves dug deep in the dark- 


ness of time, were not to look with | 


faces more awful, and to speak with 
voices more profound, than beings 
yet walking through the real world. 

It is known to every one who 
knows any thing of hunian nature, 
that almost all strong emotions and 
passions rouse and invigorate the 
imagination; and that, therefore, 
their language i is often, in the high- 
est degree, poetical. This we daily 
observe in real life. But, besides 
this, on the stage, every high and 
important character i is, of necessity, 
drawn in the light of imagination ; 
and, therefore, though dealing with 
the events and incidents of life, his 
language will always, more or less, 
be the language of imagination. No 
living man ever spoke as Macbeth 
speaks. Indeed, all the principal 
characters of Shakspeare use a lan- 
guage which is any thing but natural, 
if by natural be meant tiat of real 
life. ‘* The consecration and the 
poet’s dfeam,” breathes over it all, 
making his tragedies what they are-— 
Shadows of Life, on which the very 
Fates themselves’ might look with 
fear and trembling. 

Mr. Cornwall, therefore, need not 
fear that his dramatic sketches will 
be found fault with by competent 
judges, on the score of their being 
too poetical. On the contrary, it is 
this union of poetry and passion 
which constitutes their great, and, in 
this age, peculiar merit. Rich, 
ornate, and luxuriant as their lan- 
guage often is, we cannot.say that it 
ever seemed to us otherwise than 
natural, according to the right sense 
of that word. The truth is, that 
the language of all our draniatic 
writers, since the age of Shakspeare, 
not even excepting Rowe and Ot- 
way, has been most unnatural ; and 
fhat, not because it has been too 
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poetical, but because it has not been 
poetical at all. A sort of measured 
and monotonous slang touk place of 
the rich and varied idiom of the 
worthies of old; it was put indis- 
criminately into the mouths of all 
characters, so that nothing but see- 
saw and sing-song was heard on the 
stage ; and we all know what it has 
come to at last. Joanna Baillie did 
much to restore the character of 
dramatic literature, in many ways, 
and would have done more had she 
been moresdeeply read in it. Cole- 
ridge’s Remorse, and Maturin’s Ber- 
tram, with all their defects, have 
much of the true spirit; and we are 
inclined to place Mr. Cornwall’s 
sketches above all these, not ab- 
stractedly, as works of genius, but 
as productions of dramatic power 
legitimately exerted. 

Mr. Cornwall likewise requests 
us to recollect, that the most poeti- 
cal and descriptive passages in his 
dramatic scenes are imposed on 
persons who existed in ages more 
chivalrous than the present, and 
when men were apt to indulge in all 
the extravagancies of romance. This 
may be a necessary caution to those 
critics who are constantly lying in 
wait to leap out upon an author’s 
supposed extravagancies, and who 
imagine every flight to be so that is 
above the dust on which they tread. 
For our own parts, we trust that life 
is not so bare and smooth as to be 
skimmed over by ordinary minds— 
that it has yet its sunny slopes, its 
solemn forests, its caves of terror, its 
haunted land, in which the poet may 
rove, gathering the passion flowers 
that grow there, and that they whose 
hearts are of the ‘ earth earthy,” 
will not be: permitted to be the geo- 
graphers of his dominions. We have 
no quarrel with Mr. Cornwall for 
having laid hisscenes in the by-gone 
ages of chivalry ; but we will have a 
quarrel with him, if, on any future 
occasion, laying them in the age in 
which we live, he does not fearless- 
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ly and exultingly follow and obey 
that imagination, that ‘ faculty 
divine,” with which nature has gifted 
him, and by so doing prove that life 
is not yet barren, but capable as 
ever of noble and gigantic births. 
The volume contains nine dia- 
logues in blank verse, to three of 
which we shall confine ourselves— 
Ludovico Sforza, The Way to Con- 
quer, and the Broken Heart. The 
first is founded. partly on a. fact, in 
Italian History. - Ludovico Storza 
was the uncle of the young Duke 


of Milan, and was present at his | 


marriage with Isabella, grand daugh- 
ter of the king of Naples. 
was much struck with the beauty of 
Isabella, and it was supposed that he 
caused his nephew Galeazzo to be 
poisoned. The first scene, which 
is very finely written, describes 
Sforza’s first sight of the beautiful 
Isabella, and his sudden passion. 
The last is supposed to occur after 
the lapse of a year ; and long as it is, 
we give it entire, that a fair view 
may be had of one continued effort. 


SCENE If. A Room, with a Banquet. 
Isabella. 


Time lags, and slights his duty. I remember 
The days when he would fly. How sweet they 
were : 
Then I rebuked his speed, and now—and now 
I drench his wing with tears. How heavil 
The minutes pass. ~ Can he avoid me? Oh! 
I almost wish—and yet that must not be. 
Hark, hark! I hear a step comesounding through 
The hall. It is the—murderer, Sforza. Now, 
Rise ap my heart in thy own strength, and do 
Thy act of justice sare? So. 
Enter Sforza 
Sforza. My love !— 
Gh! my delight, my deity! I am come 
To thank you for being gracious. I am late? 
Isab. Ob! no: you are in time, my lord. 
Sforza. You look 
But sad, my Isabella: let me 
No ill has happened; nothing, sweet, to sway 
Your promise from me ? 
Isab. Be assured of that— 
My soul—I mean that— Ah! you’re grave: Well! 
you 
Have cause to chide me, but my spirits have 
Been faint to-night at times. Ill do my best 
To entertain you ds you merit. 
Sforza. Far 
Better, I hope, my Isabel. 
Isab Your grace 
May challenge any thing: Report has been 
So lavish in its favours tow’rd you, that 


Sforza || 
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Although a widow, not devested of 
H»r sorrows quite, am here i* the midst of tears, 
lo smile (like April) on you: But you'll grow 
To vanity, sir, unless some a be put 
‘To your amorous conquests. 1 must do’t. 
Sforza. You shall, 
You shall, my Isabella, 
Isab. Sir, 1 will. 
You shall be wholly mine—till death. I have, 
As yet, been full of miseries: ovr have swelled 
My heart to bursting. You shall soothe me. 
Sforza. How ? 
Isab. We'll find a way——Nay, not so free, 
my lord; : 
Imust be won with words,(though hollow )smiles 
And grt. (although you mean them not,) kind 
ooks 
And excellent flattery. Come, my lord, what 
say you? 
i’m all impatience.— 
Sforza. Oh! what can I say? 
Thou art so lovely to me, that my words 
Must sound like cheats to many. They oi! 
whom 
The poets told, men say, were shadows, and 
So they will swear of thee. 
Isab. Alas! my lord, 
I have no patronage 
Sforza. But J will have 
Your name recorded in the sweetest verse ; 
And sculptors shall do honour to themselves 
And their delicious art, by fashioning thee ; 
And painters shall devise for us a story, 
Where thou and I, love, shall be seen reclining, 
ar ashy rs arm— 
sab. A happy thought. 
Sforz. And in % 
The guise of the throned Juno; Las Jove, 
In his diviner moments, languishing 
Beneath thy look. 
Isab She was a shrew, my lord, 
(That queen o’ the heavens, ) and [—— 
Sforza. Then thou shalt be 
Like her, who, in old inimitable tales, 
Was pictured gathering flowers in Sicily, 
And rais’d to Dis’ throne: Methinks she was 
A beautiful prophecy of thee; and there 
Mountains shali rise, and grassy valleys lie 
Asleep i’ the sun, and blue Sicilian streams 
Shall wander, and green woods (their leaves 
just touched 
With light, ) shall bend ’fore some faint wester- 
ing wind, 
And bow to bright Apollo as he comes 





Smiling from out the east. What more? Oh! 
you 
Shall kneel and pluck the flow’rs, and look 


aside, 
As hearkening ; and—J will be there, (a god,) 
Rushing tow’rds thee, my sweet Proserpina. 
sab. An ugly story. 
Sforza. How, sweet? 
Isab. You would take me 
To—Hill, then. Pardon me, my lord, Iam 
Not well. Come, you must honour me, and 
taste 
Of my poor entertainment. 
Sforza. Willingly. 
sab. We'll be + ie 
Sforza *Tis better. I have now {They feast: 
No appetite for common viands; yet 
I’ll drink to thee, my queen. 
Isab. This is . 
A curious wine, my lord; and like those drops 








All hearts must fain be yours. EvenI, you'see, 
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Sought by philosophers, (the life elixir.) 
Will make you immort ‘ 2 
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Sforza. Give it me, my love, 
my ou ne’er know an hour of sorrow. 
. a. 
Stay, Stay ; soft, put it down. 
ian Why, how is this? 

sab, Would—would you drink without me? 
Shame upon you! 
Look at this fruit: a sea-worn captain, who 
Has sailed all ’round the world, brought it me 


rom 
The Indian islands, and the natives, there, 
Do worship it. This— 

Sforsa. ’T has a luscious taste. 

My nephew (when he lived) was fond of a fruit 
That's not unlike it. 

Isab. Thanks, ye spirits of vengeance! Aside. 
Now you shall taste the immortal wine, my lord, 
And drink a health to Cupid. 

Sforza. Cupid, then 

€ wasacunning god: he dimmed men’s eyes, 
’Tis prettily said i? the fable. But my eyes 
(Yet how I love!) are clear as though | were 
A stoic. Ah! 

Isab. Ha! whai’s the matter, sir? 

Sforza. The wine is cold. 

4sab. You'll find it warmer, shortly. 

It is itsnature, as I’m told, to heat 
The heart. My lord, I read but yesterday, 
Of an old man, (a Grecian poet,) who 
Devoted all his life to wine, and died 
O” the grape: methinks ’twas just. 
_—. irwas so. This wine 
ae. And stories have been told of men, whose 
ives 
Were infamous, and so their end: Imean 
That the red murderer has been murdered, and 
The traitor struck with treason: He, who has 
let 
The orphan perish, came himself to want: 
Thus justice, and great God have ordered it, 
So that the scene of evil has been turned 
Against the actor in’t; black thoughts arisen 
And foiled the schemés of fierce imaginers ; 
And—poison Piven for poison. 
orga. Oh! my heart! 

sab. Is the wine still so cold, sir? 

Sforza. Oh! [ burn. 

Some water. I burn with thirst.. Oh! what is 
this! 

Isab. You're pale: Tl call for help—Here ! 

rvants enter 


Se 
Isab. Bind that man 
To his seat. 
za. Traitrees ! 
sab. Now begone.——My lord! [Serv.exeunt. 
i'll not deceive you: B wy have drank a draught 
Will send you from thi 








p : is nemg 
Sforza. My heart, my.heart ! 
Traitress !——] faint—faint—ah !— 
Isab. 1 would have done 

My act of justice yet more mildly on you ; 
Butt could not be I felt that you must die 
For my sake, for my boy, and Milan. You 

: my lord and husband. Stare not. 

; *Tis 

A melancholy truth. You have usurped 
The first place in the dukedom, and swept all 
My child’s rights to the dust. What say you, 

sir, 
Do you impeach my story ? While you’ve time, 
Give answer to me [He dies. 
You are silent—— ——Then 
You are condemned for ever. I could grieve 
Almost to see you with that marble look.— 
Alas! that neck which bore the ducal chain, 
That head the coronet, both bending once 
Tow’rd shouting slaves, are fixed now : His eye 











Is motionless. . How like those forms he looks, 

That sit in stony whiteness over tombs, 

Memorials of their cold inhabitants. 

In your defence, sir? Turn your eyes from me: 

Speak ! are you grown to stone? What can you 
sa 

Villian how dare you look at me? You shall 

Be amorous no more.—Away : Must I 

Rouse you? How idly his arms hang.—Turn 
your eyes . 

Away. I dare not touch him—yet I must. 

Ha! he is dead—dead. So, by me.—Sweet 
heaven! 

Forgive me; 1’m a widow—broken hearted! 

A mother, too—and ’twas for my child. [— 

[—was not in my mature cruel, but 

Yon bloody man did press so hardly on us ; 

He would bene torn my pretty bird from me: 

C had but one)—what could I do? There was 

o other way.— And this is blood for blood. 


This is anoble scene :—the eager 
confidence of Sforza delivering him 
up a guilty and infatuated victim into 
the deadly snare of the avenging 
widow—the calm elation of her de- 
termined soul smiling on the face it 
trusts to see ina few minutes that of 
a’ corpse—the solemn and majestic 


words, in which, like a minister of - 


God, she tells the murderer of his 
doom—the sudden freezing of the 
hot blood in his stricken heart—the 
insulting indignity of binding him in 
his death-pangs to his chair by the 
hands of menials—and the prolonga- 
tion of her scoffing, scorching words 
of fire that sear the villain’s heart, 
even after his eyes are glazed in 
death—and, finally, the settling down 
of her spirit after the just act of 
bloed, : into something almost like 
contrition, till reassured of its righte- 
ousness by the sight of her child, 
whom the murderer had made father- 
less, and would have destroyed— 
all are conceived and expressed in 
the true spirit of tragedy. 

The “* Way to Conquer,” con- 
sists of a single scene between Cesa- 
rio, a youth, who has plotted the 
death of his prince and benefactor, 
and that prince, who has, unknown 
to him, made discovery of his medi- 
tated crime. We quote what seems 
to us the most striking part of it, 
though it is all excellent. 


Prince. now listen, Cesario, 
And you shall hear a curious history : 

Keep Diego in your mind the while, and think 
That he’s the hero of’t.—Last night, a map. 
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Came mask’d unto a rich lord’s house, (here, in 
Palermo)—Do you hear how Etna mutters? 
I fear there’ll be eruptions shortly. 
Cesar. Yes; 
It sends a terrible sound, indeed, my lord 
ree man petitioned for his life—He 
sai 
That he had sworn to act a horrid deed, 
And came to make disclosure.—The great lord 
(His was the life in danger) promised full 
Forgiveness—but you do not listen. 
Cesar. Oh! 
Pardon me, sir, most carefully. 

Prince. He said 
A youth on whom the lord hath lavished wealth, 
And kindness, and good precept, had forgot 
His better tutoring, and lent deaf ears 
To those divinest whispers which the soul 
Breathes to prevent our erring. He resolved 
To kill his benefactor. That was bad. 

Cesar. Oh! he deserved 

Prince. We'll talk of that hereafter : 

I knew you’d think thus, dear Cesario; 
Ww oe bad man, whose mind was spotted 
wi 
The foulest sin i’ the world, ingratitude, 
Had sworn to murder this, his friend. 
Cesar, My lord! 
Prince. I see it shocks you: yes, for the sake 
of gold 
He would have slain his old and faithful friend; 
Have pans the few gray locks that time had 
. eit, ' 
And stopped the current of his reverend blood, 
Which could not flow much longer. 
Cesar. Are you sure? 
Prince. The plan was this: they were to bind 
him, for 
To slay him here were dangerous, and trans- 
ort 
His wretched limbs to some most lonely place— 

Cesar, Where—where was this? 

Prince. I'll tell you, for I once 
Was housed there, thygugh a storm :—a castle 

stands 
Almost a ruin now) on the sea-coast, 

here it looks tow’rd Calabria; as ’tis said, 
A murder once was done there, and e’er since 
It has been desolate: tis bleak, and stands 
High on a rock, whose base was cavern’d out 
By the wild seas ages ago. The winds 
Moan, and make music through its halls, and 

there 
The mountain loving eagle builds his home. 
But all’s a waste: for miles and miles around 
There’s not a cot. 

Cesar. |s’t near the—eastward foot 
Of Atna? 

Prince. Yes: oh! then you know the spot. 
Now, dear Cesario, could’st thou think a man, 
Setting aside all ties, could do a deed 
Of-blackness there? Why, "tis within the reach 
Of Etna; and some thirty years ago, 

a last eruption), when the lava rivers 

ook their course toward that point, this dwell- 

ing was : 

In danger. I myself stood near the place, 

And saw the bright fire stream along, when 
the 

Crumbled. the chesnut forests, and ‘dark pines, 

And ar oaks, to dust. The thunders 
caught 

And added horror from the mountain ones. 

The rebel waves stood up and lashed the rocks, 

And poured their stormy cries threugh every 
cave. 
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Each element was in motion then: the earth 

Staggered and spouted fire: the winds—the 
seas— 

Thunder and rain were heard: and here, and 
there, 

The ightnings flew along their jagged paths, 

Like messengers of evil. 

Cesar. Oh! no more. 

Prince. orn Cesario,in this desolate house, 
How, with a solitary lamp, perhaps, 

Above you: how this aged wretch would look. 

All his — hair blood-drench’d, and his eye 
wit 

The horrid stare of dead mortality, 

And death’s own marble smile that changes not: 

His hanging head, and useless neck—his old 

Affectionate heart that beat so fondly, now 

Like a stilled instrument. I could not kill 

A dog that loved me: could you? 

Cesar, No sir—no. 

Prince. Why, you seem frightened. 

Cesar. "Tis a fearful picture 

Prince Yet might it have been true. 

Cesar. We'll hope not. 

Prince. Hope! 
That hope is past. How will the Spaniard look, 
Think you, Cesario, when the question comes 
Home to his heart? In truth he could not look 
More pale than you could now. Cesario! 

The eye of God has been upon him, 

Cesar, Yes: 

[ hope— 

Prince. Beware. 

Cesar. My lord! 

Prince. Beware, how you 
Curse him ; for he is loaded heavily. 

Sin and fierce wishes plague him, and the 
world 

Will stamp its malediction on his head, 

And God and man disown him. 

Cesar. Oh! no more, 

No more, my dearest lord; ‘behold me here, 
Here at your feet—a wretch indeed, but now 
Won quite from crime. Spare me. 


The ‘* Broken Heart” is found- 
ed upon a tale of Boccacio, and ex- 
hibits great powers in the pathetic. 
Jeronymo, returning from Paris to 
Italy, finds that his mistress, Sylves- 
tra, has been married, through the 
arts of his mother, to another—and 
gaining admittance into her chamber, 
dies there of a broken heart. The 
situation is a fine one—and Mr. 
Cornwall has succeeded in it to a 
miracle. 

Jeron. So: all is hush’d at last. Hist! There 


she lies, | 
Who should have been my own: Sylvestra!—~ 





No; - 
She sleeps; and from her parted lips there 
comes 
A fragrance, such as April mornings draw 
From the awakening flowers. There lies her 


arm 

Stretch'd out like marble on the quilted lid, 
And motionless. What if she lives not ?——-Oh! 
How beautiful she is! How far beyond 

Those bright creations,which the fablingGreeke 
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Placed on their white Olympus. 
queen 

Before whose eye Jove’s starry armies shrank 

To datiness, and the wide and billowy seas 

Grew tranquil, was a spotted leper to her; 

And never in such pure divinit 


That great 


Could ene , the wanton blood, as she did— 
ark . . 
She murmurs like a cradled child. How soft 
tis. 
Sylvestra! 
Sylv, Ha! who’s there? 
eron, Tis I. 


Sytv Who is’t? 
Jeron. Must I then speak, and tell my name 
to you? 
Sylvestra, fair Sylvestra! know me now : 
Not now ? andis my very voice so changed 
B wretchedness, that you—you know me not? 
Alas - 
Sylv. Begone. Ill wake my husband, if 
You tread a step: begone. 
Jeron. Jeronymo! 
lv. Ha! speak. 
eron Jeronymo, 
Sylv. Oh! 
eron. Hide your eyes: ; 
Aye, hide them, married woman ! lest you see 
e wreck of him that loved you. 
— Not me. 
eron. Yes— 
Loved you like life; like heaven and happiness. 
Lov’d you and kept your name against his heart, 
€ill boding amulet) ‘till death. 
Sylv. Alas! 
' Jeron. And now I come to bring your wan- 
dering thoughts ; 
Back to their innocent home. Thus. as "tis said, 
Do spirits quit their leaden urns, to tempt 
Wretches | sin. Some have been seen 0” 
nights sa 
To stand, and point their rattling finger at 
The red mogp as it rose ; (perhaps to turn 
Man’s thoughts onhigh.) Seme their lean arms 
have stretch’d 
*Tween murderers and their victims: Some 
. haveiaugh’d —_ 
Ghastly, upon—the bed of wantonness, 
And touch’d the limbs with death. 
Sylv. You will not harm me? 
eron. Why should I not?—No, no, poer girl! 
I come not 
To mar your delicate limbs with outrage; I 
Have Vee too well for that. Had you but 
lov’d— 
Sylv. I did! I did! . 
eron. Away—My brain is well : 
{Though late *twas hot.) You lov’d! away, 


omer 

This to a dying man? 

. Oh! you will live 

Long, aye, and happily: will wed perhaps— 
Jeron. Beye pry’thee cease. Sylvestra: you 


Were children here some few short springs ago, 
And lov’d like children: 1 the elder; you 
The loveliest girl that ever tied her hair 
Across a sunny brow of Italy. 
T still remember how your delicate foot 
Tripp’d on'the lawn, at vintage time, and how, 
When others ask’d you, you would only give 
Your hand tome. 

_ Sylv. Alas! Jeronymo. 

' Jeron. Aye, that’s the name : you had forgot. 
_ Sylv. Oh! no. 
Can I forget the many hours we’ve spent, 
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‘When care had scarce began to trouble us? 
How we were wont, on Autumn nights, to stray, 
Counting the clouds that pass’d across the 
moon— 
Jeron. Go on. 
Sylv. And figuring many a shape grotesque ; 
Camels and caravans, and mighty beasts, 
Hot prancing steeds, and warriors plum’d and 
helm’d ; 
All in’the blue sky floating. 
Jeron. What is this? 
Sylv. | thought you lik’d to hear of it, 
erdn. I do. 
Sule. Then wherefore look so sadly ? 
eron. Fair Sylvestra! 
Can I do aught to comfort you ? 
Sylv. Away; 
You do forget yourself. 
Jeron. Not so. Can I ' 
Do aught to serve you? Speak! my time is 
short, 
fr ag has touch’d me. 
ylv. Now you're jesting. 
Jeron Girl! : . 
Now, I am—dying. Oh! | feel my blood 
Ebb slawly ; and before the morning sun 
Visits your. chamber through those trailing vines, 
I shall lie here, (here in your chamber,) dead. 
Dead, dead, dead, dead: Nay, shrink not. 
Sylv. Pr’ythee go. 
You fright me. 
Jeron. Yet I'd not do so, Syivestta : 
J will but tell you, you have used me harshly, 
en isnot much,) and—die : nay, fear me not. 
would not chill, with this decaying touch, 
That bosom where the blue veins wander 
round, 
As if enamoured and loth to leave their homes 
Of beauty; nor should this thy. white cheek 
fade 
From fear at me, a poor heart broken wretch : 
Look at me. Why, the winds sing through my 
bones, * 
And children jeer meyand the boughs that 
wave 
And whisper loosely in the summer air, 
Shake their green leaves in mockery : as to say 
“ These are the longer livers.” 
Sylv. How is this: 
Jeron. \’'ve number’d eighteen summers. 
Much may lie 
In that short compass; but my days have been 
Not happy. Death was-busy with our house 
Early, and nipped the comforts of my home, 
And sickness paled my cheek, and fancies (like 
Bright but delusive stars) came wandering by 


me. 
gipe 4 one ‘you know of: that—no matter— 
that 
Drew me from out my way, (a perilous guide,)’ 
And left me sinking. 1 had gay hopes too, 
bey mnots the mention,—they are vanished. 
ylv. I— 
I thought,—speak softly for my husband s!eeps— 
I thought, when you did stay abroad go long, 
And never sent nor asked of me or mine, 
You'd quite forgotten Italy. 
Jeron. Speak again. 
Was’t so indeed? 
Sylv. Indeed indeed. 
eron. Then be it. 
Yet, what had I done fortune that she could 
Abandon me so entirely. Never mind’t; 
Have a good heart, Sylvestra: they who hate 
Can kill us, but no more, that’s comfort. Oh! 





The journey is but short, and we can reckon 
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On slumbering sweetly with the freshest earth 
Sprinkled aboutus. There no storms can shake 
Our secure tenement; nor need we fear, 
Though cruelty be busy with our fortunes, 
Or scandal with our names. 

Sylv. Alas, alas! 

eron. Sweet! in the land to come we’ll feed 
on flowers. ; : 

Droop not, my beautiful child. Oh! we will love 
Then without fear; no mothers there ; no gold, 
Nor hate, nor paltry perfidy, none, none. — 
We have been doubly cheated. Who'll believe 
A mother,could do this? but let-it pass. 
Anger suits not the grave. Oh! my own love, 
Too late I see thy gentle constancy. 
1 wrote, and wrote, but never heard; at last, 
Quitting that place of pleasure, home I came 
And found—you married: Then— 

Sylo. Alas! 

eron. Then : 

Grew moody, and at times I fear my brain 
Was fever’d: but [ could uot die, Sylvestra! 
And bid you no farewell. 

Sylv. Jeronymo! ; : 
Break not my heart thus: They—did deceive 


me. 
They told me that the girls of France were fair, 
And you had scorn’d. your poorand childish 
love; 
Threaten’d, and vow'd, cajoled, and then—I 
married. 

Jeron. Oh! . 

Sylv. What's the matter ? 

Yoru. Soft! The night wind sounds _— 
A funeral dirge for me, sweet! Let me lie 
Upon thy breast; I will not chill’t, my love. 
It is a shrine where Innocence might die : 
Nay, let me lie there once; for once, Sylvestra! 
Oh! 

Sylv. Pity me! 

Sorte. So I do. 

Sylv. Then talk not thus ; 
Though but a jest, it makes me tremble. 

Jeron Jest: 
Look in my eye, and mark how true the tale 
I’ve told you: On its glassy surface lies 
Death, my Sylvestra Itis Nature’s last 
And beautiful effort to bequeath a fire 
To that bright ball on which the spirit sate. 
Through life; and look’d out in its various 


8, 
Of gentleness and joy, and love and hope, 
And ain’d this frdil flesh credit in the world. 
It is the channel of the soul: Its glance 
Draws and reveals that subtle power, that doth 
Redeem us from our gross mortality. 
Sylv. Why, now you're cheerful. 
Jeron. Yes; *tis thus I'd die. 
lv. Now I must smile. 
eron: Do so, and Pll smile too. 
I do; albeit~ah ! now my parting words 
Lie heavy on my tongue ; my lips obey not, | 
And—speech—comes difficult from me. While 
1 can, 
Farewell. Sylvestra! where’s your hand? 
Syiv. Ab! cold. 
eron *Tisso; but scorn it not, my own 


r girl: 
They've aed us hardly: Bless*em though. 
Thou wilt 
Forgive them? One’s a mother, and may feel, 
When that she knows me dead. Some air— 
more air: 
Where are you?—TI am blind—my hands are 
numb’d; ye 
This is a wint’ry night. So,—cover me, [ Dies. 
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Our readers will see from these 
scenes now quoted, that Mr. Corn- 
wall is a writer of no ordinary genius. 
His volume is one of great perform- 
ance and of greater promise. None 
but a mind both of exquisite tact and 
original power could, in our belief, 
have created so many fine things 
in the very spirit of the» old drama, 
and of nature. He does not ser- 
vilely follow the elder dramatists, 
but he walks with humble dignity 
by their side. He is a worthy and 
hopeful disciple of illustrious mas- 
ters, and the shade of Massinger 
himself might with pleasure bail his 
appearance in the world of imagi- 
nation. 

We cannot lay aside this very de- 
lightfal volume, without showing our 
readers what Mr. Cornwall can do 
in other departments of poetry. The 
following poem, called a Dream, (and 
said to be the recollection of an ac- 
tual dream, though we confess that 
we have some difficulty in taking this 
literally,) has, we think, great lyrical 
sublimity. | 


The nignt was gloomy. Through the skies of 
une 


Rolled the eternal moon, 
*Midst dark and heavy clouds that bore 
A shadowy likeness to those fabled things 
That sprung of old from man’s imaginings. 
Fach seem’d a fierce reality : some wore 
The forms of sphinx and hippogriff, or seemed 
Nourished among the wonders of the deep, 
And wilder than the poet ever dreamed: 
And there were cars--steeds with their proud 
necks bent— 

Tower,—and temple —and broken continent : 
And all, as upon a sea, 
In the blue ether floated silently. 
i lay upon my bed and sank to sleep: 
and then I fancied that I rode upon 
The waters, and had power to call - 
Up peopie who had lived in ages gone, 
And scenes and storieghalf forgot—and all! 
That on my young imagination 
Had come like fairy visions, and departed. 
And ever by me a broad current passed 
Slowly, from which at times up started 
Dim scenes and ill defined shapes. At last 
1 bade the billows render up their dead, 
And all their wildinhabitants; and | 
Summoned the spirits who perished, 
Or took their stations in the starry sky. 
When Jove himself bowed his Saturnian head 
Before the One Divinity. 

First—I saw a landscape fair 
Towering in the clear blue air, 
Like Ida’s woody summits, and sweet fields, 


| Where all that Nature yields 
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Flourishes. Three proud shapes were seen, 
Standing upon the green 
Like Olympian queens descended. 
One was unadorned, and one 
Wore her golden tresses bound 
‘With simple flowers; the third was crowned, 
And from amidst her raven hair, 
Like stars, imperial jewels shone. 
——Not onie of those figures divine 
But might have sate in Juno’s chair, 
And smiled in great equality 
On Jove, though the blue skies were shaken ; 
Or, with superior aspect, taken 
From Hebe’s hand nectarian wine. 
And that Dardanian boy was there 
Whom pale none loved : his hair 
Was black, and curled his temples ’round ; 
His limbs were free and his forehead fair, 
And, as he stood on a rising ground, 
And back his dark locks proudly tossed, 
A shepherd youth he looked, but trod 
On the green sward like a god: 
Most like Apollo when he played, 
Ly Midas, ) in the Phrygian shade, 
ith Pan, and to the Sylvan lost. 
And now from out the watery floor 
A city rose, (and well she wore 
Her beauty,) and stupendous walls, 
And towers that touched the stars, and halls 
Pillar’d with whitest marble, whence © 
Palace on lofty palace sprung ; 
And over all rich gardens hang, 
Where, amongst silver waterfalls, 
Cedars and spice-trees and green bowers, 
And sweet winds playing with all the flowers 
Of Persia and of Araby, 
Walked princely — : some with an air 
Like warriors, some like ladies fair 
Listening, and, amidst all, the king 
Nebuchadnezzar rioting 
In supreme magnificence, 
——This was famous Babylon. 

That glorious vision passed on. 
And then I heard the laurel-branches sigh 
‘That still grow where the bright-eyed muses 

walked: ; 
And Pelion shook his piny locks, and talked 
Mournfully to the fields of Thessaly. 
And there I saw, ning the deep blue sky, 
And radiant with his diadem of snow, 
Crowned Olympus: and the hills below 
Looked like inferior spirits tending round 
His pure supremacy ; and asoun 
Went rolling onwards through the sunny calm, 
As if immortel voices then had spoken, 
And, with rich noises, broken 
‘The silence which that holy place had Bred. 
1 knelt—and as J knelt, haply in token 
Of thanks, ‘there fell a honeyed shower of balm, 
And the imperial mountain bowed his hoary 
head. . 
And then came one who on the Nubian sands 
Perish’d for love; and with him the wanton 


queen 
tian, in her state was seen ; 
And ee Pg smiled, and kissed his willing 
ands, 
And said she would not love, and swore to die, 
And laughed upon the Roman Antony. 
Oh, matchless Cleopatra ! never since 
Breer coy 
all one like thee tread on the t shore 

Or lavish such ve ma “heeaney ’ 
Never shall one laugh, love, or die like thee, 
Or own so sweet a witehe 


And, brave Mark Antony, that thon couldst give 
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Half the wide world to live 

With that enchantress, did become thee well ; 

For Love is wiser than Ambition.—— 

Queen and thou, lofty triumyir, fare ye well. 

And then I heard the sullen waters roar, 

And saw them cast their surf upon the strand, 

And p one rebounding toward some far-seen 
and, : 

er J washed and washed its melancholy shore, 

And the terrific spirits. bred Y 

In the sea-caverns, moved by those fierce jars, 

Rose up like giants from their watery bed, 

And shook their silver hair against the stars, 

Then, — like thunder—joyous outcries 
wild— 

Sounds as from trumpets, and from drums, 

And music, like the lulling noise that comes 

From nurses when they hush their charge to 
sleep, 

Came in confusion from the deep. 

Methought one told me that a child 

Was that night unto the great Neptune born ; 

And then old Triton blew his curled horn, 

And the Leviathan lashed the foaming seas, 

And the wanton Nereides 

Came up like phantoms from their coral halls, 

And laughed and sung like tipsy Bacchanals, 

Till all the fury of the ocean Eval 

Upon mine ear.——I trembled and awoke. 


We take our leave .of this pro- 
mising writer, with two other quo- 
tations, both of which speak well of 
his heart as a man, and of his fancy 
as a poet. He looks on the feelings 
of our daily human life through the 
soft light of imagination, rendering 
them dearer, tenderer, and lovelier 
to his human heart. 


TO A CHILD. 


Fairest of Earth’s creatures! 

All thy innocent features 

Moulded in beauty do become thee we!!. 

Oh! may thy future years 

Be free from pains and fears, 

False love, and others envy, and the guile 

That lurks beneath a friendlike smile, 

And all the various ills that dwell 

In this so strange compounded world; and-mav 

Thy look be like the skies of May, ; 

Supremely soft and clear, 

With, now and then, a tear 

For joy, or others sorrows, not thy own 

And may thy sweet voice 

Like a stream afar 

Flow in geeyes music, and its tone 

Be joyful, and bid all who hear rejoice. 

And may thy bright eye, like a star, 

Shine sweet and cheer the hearts that love thee, 

And take in all the beauty of the flowers, 

Deep — and running brooks, and the rich 
sights 

Which thou may’st note above thee 

At noon-tide, or on interlunar nights, 

Or when blue Iris, after showers, 

Bends her cerulean bow, and seems to rest: 

On some distant mountain’s breast, 

Surpassing all the shapes that lie 

Haunting the sua-set of an autumn sky. 
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SONNET. 
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Upon what pleasant slope, or sunny field, 

Sweet, unforgotten girl, are you delaying ? 

Or are you with those sportive children playing, 

Whose loveliness time has not quite revealed? 

Or with that serious sister, who has sealed 

Her nuptial bond in joy—are you arraying 

Her, or your own dark hair hind’ring from 
straying 

Down that white bosom vanity never steeled ? 

Or are you, in unostentatious duty, 

Tending the kindest mother in the world, 

Whose looks are fixed on those blue eyes of 
beauty, 

That shine as softly as a summer star? 

Yet wherefore wish | the dim veil unfurled ? 

May joy go with you wheresoe'er you are, 





— 
TRAVELS IN ITALY, 


Descriptive of the Rural Manners and 
Economy of that country. By Fre- 
derick Lillin de Chateauvieux, Ct- 
tizen of Geneva. 


Turin, May 12, 1812. 

It is now twenty years since | first 
visited Italy. That beautiful coun- 
try then presented itself to my ima- 
gination as a land of enchantment, 
separated from the rest of the world 
by precipices scarcely accessible. 
1 expected to find the countenances 
and manners of the people, as well 
as the face of nature, beyond the 
Alps, totally different from any thing 
that I had seen, and I bade adieu to my 
friends with the feeling that I was 
ceing.to visit'a region unknown. 

I have just passed the Alps again, 
but without’ being sensible to the 
emotions they before inspired. ‘The 
magnificent roads which have lately 
been opened gmidst these precipi- 
ces, have destroyed the barriers 
which nature had bestowed on Italy. 
These vast works are, doubtless, the 
noblest proofs of ‘our civilization ; 
but in levelling the rocks, we have 


illusion of the scene. ‘These moun- 
tains no longer inspire terror by their 
name, or separate the nations be- 
tween whom they are placed. This 


facility of communication tends to 
Vou. I. 2 
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efface the originality of national cha- 
racter. A similarity of manners is 
acquired with similar habits, and si- 
milar necessities. National peculi- 
arities gradually disappear amidst a 
community of all the customs of life ; 
and the European traveller will soon 
find himself, wherever be goes, sur- 
rounded by the same people. 

1 was struck with this sentiment 
as soon as I arrived at Turin. 1! 
eould. have fancied myself in some 

rge and handsome town of France ; 
so great a resemblance was there in 
all the objects that met my eye. One 
would have supposed that the dress- 
es, the ornaments, the shops, the 
promenades, and the placards in the 
streets, had been sent from Paris 
with the Restuurateurs, and the Jour- 
nal.des Modes. 

I shall avoid mentioning those parts 
of Italy which have so often been 
described by travellers. I shall not 
speak of its edifices, of its monu- 
ments, of its cities, or of the arts 
which have adorned them. [! shall 
relate its rural history ; | shall say 
how its fields are cultivated, and 
how its harvests are reaped. I shall 
endeavour to describe the landscapes 
of this beautiful country as I have 
seen them, at least as they have ap- 
peared to me, for the traveller is li- 
able to deception, even when speak- 
ing of objects before his eyes. . For 
the sake of order, | shall begin with 
dividing the several states of Italy 
into as many regions as I have ob- 
served differences in their situation, 
in their appearance, and in their ru- 
ral economy. . 

Italy may be divided into three 
regions, distinguished from each 
other by the three systems of agricul- 
ture which prevail in them. The 








| difference of their climates, of their 
lowered the Alps, and destroyed the. 


productions, and of the manners of 
the peasantry, marks this distinction 
to the eye of the traveller, as well 
as to his observation. 








The first of these regions com- 
mences at the Alps of Suza, and of 
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Mount Cenis, and extends to the 
shores of the Adriatic. It comprises 
all the plain of Lombardy, divided 
by the course of the Po into two 
nearly equal parts. The fertile soil 
of this rich plain yields, in Juxuri- 
ance, an uninterrupted succession of 
various productions ; and from the 


skilful arrangement of the crops, it 


may be denominated the district of 
Agriculture by Rotation. 

The second region stretches along |, 
the southern declivities of the App 
nines, from the frontiers of Provence, 


to the boundaries of Calabria. I shall 
call it the Region of Olives, or of 
the Canaanitish Cultivation. This 


oriental species of culture is con- 
fined to the hills.andslopes. The 
sides of the mountains are graduated 
by asuccession of terraces, support- 
ed by artificial walls of turf, and co- 
vered with various sorts of fruit- 
trees. I shall not have occasion to 
say much of this department of agri- 
culture, in which there are neither 
meadows nor corn crops, because a 


very interesting description of it has! 


already been given by M. Sismondi. 
[wish _may be equally successtul 
in describing the rural economy of 
the third region, which I shall de- 
signate by the name of the Region of 
the Malaria, or of. the Patriarchal 
system. It extends along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, from Pisa to 
Terracina, and comprehends all the 
plains lying between the sea and the 
first chain of the Appenines. 

This region, which is happily the 
smallest, is depopulated by the 
scourge of a deadly atmosphere, 
which has destroyed its ancient pros- 
perity, with its villages, its hamlets, 
and its farms. Its vast plains serve 
only as pasturage for flocks, which, 
like those of the first inhabitants of 
the world, constitute the whole 
wealth of their proprietors. 

Beside these three grand divi- 
sions, Italy also encloses within the 


_ bosom of its lofty mountains, suvage 


tracts, the inhabitants of which sub- 
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sist on the produce of the woods 
alone; and the meadows of the Po, 
watered by innumerable canals, and 
covered with cattle, remind the tra- 
veller, under this favoured sky, of 
the grazing system of lreland, and 
the countries of the North. 

| shall attempt, first, to describe 
the agriculture of Piedmont: from 


| which it will be seen how greatly it 


increases the natural beauty of this 
country, surrounded by the Alps, 
and favoured with the choicest gifts 
of nature. 


Asti, July 10, 1812. 


The first agricultural regton of 
Italy extends, as has been observed, 
from the foot of the Alps to those of 
the Appenines, over that vast plain 
of aqueous formation which commen- 
ces at the pass of Suza, and termi- 
nates only with the eastern bounda- 
ries of Italy. ‘This extensive region 
may be termed the garden of Europe, 
and is unquestionably of all its coun- 
tries the most favoured by nature. 

The soil deposited by the waters, 
as rich as it is deep, is almost every 
where of a perfectlevel. It is only 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
mountains that stony banks are found : 


the whole of the plain consists of 


a black earth of great fertility. The 
lofty mountains by which Lombardy 
is, every where surrounded, pour 
into ita prodigious number of streams, 
which art has not yet succeeded in 
entirely controlling, but whose cur- 
rents are broken into an infinite num- 
ber of canals for irrigation; so that 
there is scarcely a farm, or a mea- 
dow, which has not one of these ca- 
nals, with its sluice, at.command. 
This Copious irrigation, in so fine 
a climate, combines with the action 
of a southern sun, to produce the 
utmost luxuriance of vegetation. 
These great natural advantages 
have, from a remote period, filled 
Lombardy with an immense popula- 
tion, and its usual consequences ; 


|such as numerous towns, and conse- 
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quently markets, excellent roads 
leading from all parts of the country, 
and the subdivision of the land into 
innumerable small farms, each with a 
farm-house in the centre of it, to- 
gether with a system of skilful culti- 
vation, which allows neither time nor 
room to be lost. The harvests are 
inclosed by plantations of fruit-trees 
of all kinds, intermixed with mulber- 
ries, poplars, and oaks. The last two 
are not planted merely for their shade, 
but as supports for the vines, the 
branches of which, spreading in every 
direction, cover them, asit were, with 
a canopy, and fall in festoons. 

The luxuriance of the plantations 
throughout Lombardy issuch, thatthe 
eye is unable to penetrate them ; the 
horizon of the traveller is always 
contracted, and opens only as he ad- 
vances. The succession of landscapes 
thus presented, which continually 
excites the imagination with the ex- 
pectation of something new ; the ver- 
dant freshness ; the innumerable ha- 
bitations, uniting a sort of elegance 
to commodiousness ; the fields, whose 
shady inclosures have an. agreeable 
air of wildness, while their rich cul- 
tivation announces all the economy 
of rural wealth ; present at once a 
contrast andan harmony, which no 
other country possesses in an equal 
degree. The traveller finds, not the 
gigantic and monotonous vegetation 
of India; nor the extensive farms 
which occupy the uniform plains of 
the North; nor those savage scenes 
in which the cool vales of Switzerland 
are embosomed ; but he traverses.a 
region which partakes of the charac- 
ter of each.of these diversities of 
scenery, and. r€éminds him of them 
by seeming to unite them all. 

Such are the fields which Lom- 
bardy thus inyitingly offers to the art 
of the husbandman. The system pur- 
sued is simple, because it has been 
brought to great perfection, and be- 
cause judicious practices in rural 
economy are become familiar, and, 
as it were, habitual to all the farmers. 
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The density of the population, and 
the great variety of the. objects of 
cultivation, have naturally thrown 
the land into small farms ; as is the 
case in all countries where the soil 
is highly fertile, and where the pro- 
duce requires that minute and daily 
attention, which can be obtained on- 
ly from a direct and individual inte- 
rest in it. ‘Those of Lombardy are 
seldom less than ten, or more than 
sixty acres in extent. 

From the want of other employ- 
ment for capital, all the landed pro- 
perty of the country has long been 
in the possession of the higher class- 
es, who inhabit the towns. Scarcely 
any of the farmers are proprietors ; 
they all occupy on the condition of 
paying half the produce to the land- . 
lord. This tenure is universal: 
leases at a fixed rent being nearly 
unknown. 

Hence, though Lombardy seems 
destined by nature for farming on a 
large scale, it has become, through 
the effect of its social institutions, 
exclusively, a country of agriculture 
in detail. 

In order to render the different 
operations of this system more intel- 
ligible, I shall give a description of 
the situation and rural economy of 
the charming estate of Santenas, situa- 
ted ten miles from Turin, on the 
other side of the hills which border 
the Po. The road to it lies over 
the hill of Montcallier, on the sum- 
mit of which stands a mansion, for- 
merly the residence of the royal 
family ; but which is now uninhabi- 
table, and retains nothing of its an- 
cient grandeur but the fine landscape 
which it commands. From the ter- 
race the eye follows the river, wind- 
ing in numerous meanders through 
the country ; its shores covered with 
plantations, which partly conceal the 
farm-houses and hamlets scattered 
among them. At the termination of 
the plain, the view is bounded by 
the majestic enclosure of the Alps 
and the Appenines, which rise like 
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a noble amphitheatre to guard these 
happy vales. These bulwarks of 
nature still strike the imagination, at 
the same time, that they teach us 
that the globe has no longer any ram- 
parts insurmountable to the genius 
and enterprise of man. 

I passed several days among the 
groves and orchards of Santenas, 
and carefully observed all the prac- 
tices of its rural economy. ‘They 
are so similar throughout the whole 
of Piedmont, that this specimen will 
give a complete idea of all the rest. 
The estate is divided into four farms, 
contiguous to each other, and of con- 
siderable extent, lying along the 
banks of the canal, from which they 
may be watered at pleasure. The 
dykes, which keepin the water are 
shaded by a long line of alders, pop- 
Jars, and other trees, the lofty 
branches of which appear to: be a 
sufficient. shelter against the most 
violent storms.. Under these woods 
innum: ‘able shrubs and flowers grow 
in luxuriance. When I traversed 
these paths, in an evening of the 
month of May, they were in full 
bloom, bent down under the weight 
of the dew, which is much more co- 
pious here than in France. The 
hay-harvest was going on; and its 
fragrant exhalations, ‘blended with 
those of the roses and orange-trees, 
added an inexpressible charm to the 
verdant beauty of the scene. 

The mansion stands at one end of 
the domain. Before it stretches a 
rich extent of turf, watered by the 


. canal, and ornamented with groups 


of trees and shrubs. This is reserv- 
ed for the proprietor. At the oppo- 
site extremity stands the first farm- 
house, with its roofs peeping above 
the fruit-trees. which inclose the 
meadow ; forming at once a pleasing 
object in the landscape, and an agree- 
able walk. 

It is built of red brick, uniting so- 
lidity with a sort of rustic elegance, 
and is remarkable, as are all the 


. * farm-houses of Lombardy, for its nu- 
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merous and costly buildings : these 
occupy a spacious court. In the 
centre of one of the sides stands a 
dwelling of two stories, of regular 
and agreeable proportions. The 
ground floor serves as a lodging for 
the farmer, and to store his provi- 
sions ; the upper-story is used as a 
granary. Two out-buildings extend, 
as wings, from the two sides, of the 
house, and complete that side of the 
court. ‘Fhey are only a single story 


in height, and are used, one as a 








‘stable for oxen, and the other asa 


cow-house ; there being an entrance 
to each from the interior. These 
stables, which are twelve feet in 
height, are arched, and whitewash- 
ed, so that the cattle are never in- 
commoded by the dust falling on 
them. Nothing can be cleaner, or 
more carefully attended to, than these 
stables ; and the beasts, ‘Which are 
plentifully supplied with litter, mani- 


fest by their gentleness how well 


they are satisfied with their treat- 
ment. 

The three other sides of the court 
are occupied by a portico, from 
twenty to twenty-four feet wide, and 
from fifteen to sixteen in height; the 
roof of which is supported in the in- 
terior by a row of pillars, placed at 
equal distances from the wall, and 
from each other; so that the space 
between each forms a square. 

Under the ample range of these 
porticoes, the forage, the straw, and 
other productions of the farm are de- 
posited ; together with the carts and 
agricultural implements. One half 
of the court is paved; the other 
forms an area for threshing the grain. 
The manure is deposited without, 
so that the court is never dirty, and 
presents, with its colonnade, an ap- 
pearance of symmetry, neatness, and 
convenience, of which our filthy, 
slovenly farms, can give no idea. 

Such, with the exception of the 
dimensions, is the uniform model of 
all the farm-houses of Lombardy, and 





ought to be that of all Europe. It 
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gives the greatest room with the 
least building; it affords the best 
protection for* produce, with the 
greatest facility of disposal; it is at 
once the most economical, and. the 
least in danger from fire. It certainly 
requires an enormous quantity of 
bricks; but each proprietor makes 
them on his own-land: he prepares 
all the materials beforehand, and 
then contracts with the bricklayers 
for the building. It is neither so 
troublesome, nor so expensive a 
business, as may be supposed, and 
as is generally represented. 

The exterior walls of the farm are 
entirely covered with vines, bearing 
a large grape, but yielding very in- 
different wine; itis, however, drank 
by the peasantry, and custom ren- 
ders it tolerable. A door opens from 
the house into the garden, which is 
separated from the ploughed land by 
a hedge, and ornamented with fig- 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. Large 
gates open from the porticoes upon 
the cart roads, which communicate 
with, and divide, the several quar- 
ters of the farm. 

The land bordering on the canal 
is laid down in a permanent meadow, 
flooded at pleasure, and the vigorous 
vegetation of which allows of its be- 
ing mowed three times in the year. 
The turf is formed of  oat-grass, 
meadow-grass, rye-grass, ribwort, 
plaintain, and different species of 
trefoil. “One fourth of the farm is 
usually thus occupied; the other 
three are reserved for the plough. 
The fields are divided by rows of 
trees, which are generally mulber- 
ries, but sometimes maples or cher- 
ry-trees; these support the vines, 
and thus increase the number of 
crops without taking up any room. 

The whole extent of the farm may 
be about sixty acres. A road, sha- 
ded by mulberry-trees, conducts to 
the second farm, which is in every 
respect similar to it; and from that 
to a third. These three farms, with 
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the land reserved for the proprietor, 
and a few woods, form one of the 
finest estates in Piedmont. 

Each of them is occupied by a 
family, and frequently descends from 
father to son, lke an ancient patri- 
mony, without any renewal of the 
tenure, which is continued from ge- 
neration to generation, on the same 
conditions, without wriiing or regis- 
ter. ‘The stock belongs to the land- 
lord, the farmer being allowed the 
benefit of it at a fixed rent, which he 
pays in cash, and which is estimated 
at half the net produce of the mea- 
dow, that is, at forty francs per acre. 
The clover crops he has to himself; 
but. all the others, viz. the wheat, 
Indian corn, wines, hemp, silk, &c. 
are divided in kind, in presence of 
the proprietor’s agent. 

This sort of contract is singularly 
advantageous to the proprietor, who, 
without making any advances, unless 
for the payment of the taxes, receives 
a fixed rent for his meadow-land, and 
a clear half of the gross produce of ° 
the other parts of his estate. On 
this he can safely speculate, so as to 
dispose of it at the most favourable 
moment; for having no disbursements 
to make, for the business of the farm, 
he stands in the situation of a mer- 
chant, and seldom fails to profit by it. 
But this plan can only be adopted in 
a country where the small extent of 
the farms, and the contiguity of the 
land, allow of their being cultivated 
by a single family; where the work 
is done by bullocks, whose breed 
and manure are a profit to the far- 
mer, instead of an annual expense, 
as is the case with horses; and where 


‘the climate and the fertility of the 


soil allow the continual employment 
of the land for a great variety of 
crops, and an extra produce of grain. 
Under these circumstances, the far- 
mer having no stipulated rent to pay, 
and employing only his own family, 
is not called upon to advance any 
money ; he lives upon his small crops, 
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and provides himself with sufficient 
specie from the produce of his yard, 
and the sale. of his corn. 

This system possesses the further 
advantage of bringing the greatest 
quantity of produce to market. | 
make this assertion in opposition to 
the opinion of Arthur Young, who 
attributes this advantage exclusively 
to large farms. But, from the account 
just given, it is evident, in the first 
place, thatthe subdivision of the farms 
increases, at the same time, the num- 
ber of plantations, gardens, and farm- 
yards ; by which means an abundance 
of minor produce. is obtained, ‘which 
is Jost ona large farm. Inthe second 
place, the farmer,from motives ofeco- 
nomy, turns all his smaller produce to 
the best advantage for the consump- 
tion of his housebold, in order to save 
his most saleable article, his corn, for 
the market. This may be estimated 
at one-fourth of the gross amount, to 
which is to be added the whole of 
the landlord’s share; so that three- 
fourths of the whole produce of the 
farm are thus brought to sale, in con- 
sequence of the increased produc- 
tion, and careful domestic economy, 
resulting from this system. 1 am of 
opinion, that not any country brings 
tomarket so large a proportion of its 
produce as Piedmont. In France the 
proportion cannot be more than one- 
third ; judging. by the relative num- 
bers of the inhabitants of the towns 
and of the country, In England, it 
may, perhaps, reach one-half. In 
Switzerland it scarcely amounts to 
any thing; and this is the reason 
why living is there so dear. 

The number of towns in Piedmont 
is surprising; and yet this limited 
country, having a great part of its 
surface occupied by mountains, after 
satisfying its own wants, supplies the 


territory of Genoa, Nice, and even’ 


the port of. Toulon, with corn and 
cattle. Without making an exact cal- 
culation, it is evident from this state- 
ment, that there must be a superflu- 
ity of produce in the country, which 
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must be attributed rather to its rural 
economy than to its direct fertility, 
for the average retyrn of corn in 
Piedmont, is not quite six for one. 

It must, however, be allowed, that 
the system here spoken of is suited 
only to those countries where the 
employment of capital has long 
brought agriculture to its highest de- 
sree of productiveness, where expe- 
rience has established an excellent 
order of crops, and where the most 
suitable division of property has been 
finally fixed. In improving countries, 
where an advance of capital is neces- 
sarily required, nothing but long lea- 
ses and fixed rents will procure the 
investment of it, and thus prepare 
the means of future prosperity. 

But it is time ‘that I should advert 
to the system of cultivation pursued 
on the farm which I have undertaken 
to givé an account of. 

It is sixty acres in extent, of which 
fifteen are in meadow: the remain- 
der is in tillage, with about ten acres 
of.clover. ‘I’his last crop, and the 
hay, maintain a stock of eight bul- 
locks, and thirteen cows or calves, 
together with a miserable horse, 
whose only business is to go to mar- 
ket, and to thrash the corn; making 
a gross amount. of twenty-two head 
of cattle, .or about one per acre for 
the greencrops. The cattle are of 
the breed of Querci, which prevails 
through all the south of France, Dau- 
phing, and Savoy. Here they are 
leaner, and have smaller horns, but 
possess, in other respects, the same 
characters. ‘They are of the same 
clear dun colour, with the same dif- 
ference of make between the male 
and female, the cow being small and 
ill looking, while the bull is large and 
muscular, though he never acquires 
a good shape. 

Though there is a vast number of 
cattle in Piedmont, the farmers have 
not dearned, from their neighbours 
in the Milanese, to make much ad- 
vantage from their dairies. They 
milk but few cows, and derive their 
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profits chiefly from the calves, and 
from the manure. On the farm I am 
speaking of, for instance, a pair of 
bullocks are reared every year. At 
three years old they are put into har- 
ness for the lighter work of the farm ; 
and during the next two, are in full 
work. At five years old, they ar 
fattened, and often fetch as much as 
1000 or 1100 francs, thus forming 
one of the principal sources of the 
farmers’ profits. The forty-five acres 
of tillage employ two pair of bullocks, 
from four to five years old, which 
work two ploughs ; add to these, a 
pair of three years old for the lighter 
work, and two pair of calves, with 
the rosinante, which thrashes the 
corn, and goes to market. @ 

The Piedmontese plough has been 
so well described by M. Pictet, as 
well as the skill with which it is 
managed by the labourers, that it is 
not necessary for me to give an ac- 
count of ithere. I[ cannot, however, 
neglect to mention the dexterity with 
which they perform, with this single 
plough, all’ the operations of deep 
and surface ploughing, for which such 
a multitude of instruments have been 
invented in England. Nothing can be 
more neat and regular than the dress- 
ing given to the Indian corn, when 
in full vegetation, with a plough and 
a pair of oxen, so as completely to 
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as one of the most productive ; and 
the continued fertility of the soil, 
notwithstanding the repetition of fa- 
rinaceous crops, shows that it may 
be pursued for any length of time. 
This, it is true, must be attributed 
to the abundant manure, supplied by 
a meadow mowed three times, the 
“whole of which is spread on the ara- 
ble land. 

In this arrangement of crops, the 





Indian corn is considered as prepa- 
ratory to the others ; all the manure 
is reserved for it, and the land is 
kept perfectly clean, by weeding and 
dressing. Nothing can be more beau- 
tiful than the harvest which follows. 
The plants, ranged in the most exact 
order, raise majestically their yellow 
heads, and give to the fields of Italy 
a certain pomp which adds to their 
beauty. 








destroy all the weeds, without dis. 
turbing a single stem. 


mired at Hofwyl were not better ma- 
naged than a field of twenty acres 
which I saw at La Mandria, where’ 
the plough alone had been usec 
The rotation ofcrops is usually 
for four years, viz. 
Ist Year. Indian corn manured, 
-beans, do. hemp, do. 
2d. Wheat. 
3d. Trefoii, ploughed after 
the first cutting, and followed 


In like man-} 
ner, the potatoe crops which I ad- | 


The produce of the Indian corn is 
very considerable, but its principal 
recommendation is, that it constitutes 
almost the sole article of subsistence 
with the country people, who eat it 
under every form of preparation. 
The crop is intermixed with beans 
of varfous kinds, and with hemp. 

The harvest terminates in Septem- 
ber, and as soon as it is got off the 
ground, the land is prepared for the 
wheat. It is sown in very narrow 
straight furrows, which the plough 
fillsas it goes along. The soil hav- 
ling beon sufficiently cleaned and ma- 
nured in the spring, requires no fur- 
ther, attention until the harvest, 
which takes place inthe beginning 
of July. 

After the corn has been dried in 
heaps, under the porticoes of the 
court-yard, during the latest days of 
August, it is thrashed on the area, at 
one of its ends. Instead of trampling 
it out by a herd of miserable jades, 
after the stupid custom of Provence, 
or of leaving it to be devowred by the 








by a fallow. , 
4th. Wheat. 


Imice fora year, as at Paris, it is 
hrashed by a cylinder, drawn by a 
horse, which a child guides: the la- 





This rotation may be considered 


bourers, in the meg time, turning 
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over the straw with forks. This 
business takes up about a fortnight ; 
it is as economical as it is expeditious, 
and completely cleans the grain 

The trefoil is sown upon the wheat 
in spring: the quick vegetation of Ita- 
ly brings it into flower in the latter 
part of autumn ; and in October it is 
mown, supplying afterwards, with the: 
meadow land, alatter-math. The fol- 
lowing spring it shoots again, flow- 
ers, and is once more mowed ; but 
the hot weather coming on, prevents 
asecond crop: itis therefore plough- 
edin, and the land left fallow for the 
wheat. 

In the course of four years, there- 
fore, we find two crops of food for 
man, one fallow, and three crops for 
cattle. To these must be added, 
the hemp, the produce of which is 
sometimes considerable, the silk, the 
wine, the vegetables, the fruit, the 
poultry; and lastly, the young stock, 
the milk, and the manure. 

From this account, it appears that 
a farm of sixty acres supports a fa- 
mily of eight or nine persons ; that 
it feeds twenty-two head of cattle, of 
which three are every year fattened, 
besides one or two pigs ; that it pro- 
duces at least twenty-five louis in 
silk ; that itsupplies more wine than 
the domestic consumption requires ; 
and that the preparatory crop of In- 
dian corn and beans alone, is nearly 
sufficient for the whole maintenance 
of the household ; so that almost all 
the wheat-is disposable for the mar- 
ket, besides a number of minor arti- 
cles. The superiority of ‘the agri- 
culture and rural economy of Pied- 
mont, to that of perhaps every other 
country, may hence be easily con- 
ceived; and the phenomena of its 
great population, and extensive ex- 
portation of produce, ‘will no longer 
appear extraordinary. 
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ject is to convey a general idea of 
this charming country, for which 
purpose I shall adopt the course I 
have hitherto pursued, by continuing 
the narrative of my journey. 

Tuscany comprehends three re- 
sions perfectly distinct. The Arno, 

wing through its smiling vale, 
forms, amidst the mountains, a sort 
of basin, in the centre of which Flo- 
rence is situated ; and which extends 
southward as far as Cortona, and west- 
ward as far as Pisa. In the vicinity 
of the sea, this basin, which, higher 
up, 1s frequently very narrow, ex- 
pands into a vast plain, of aqueous 
formation, level as a mirror. 

The right bank of the Arno is bor- 
dered by the chain of the high Appe- 
nines its left extends to the sea, and 
to the frontiers of the Ecclesiastical 
State. The surface of the latter is 
broken and irregular, the air, for the 
most part, unwholesome, and the 
hills crowned with ruins of all ages. 
The Appenine region « »mprises two- 
sixths of the whole extent of Tus- 
cany; the rich vale of the Arno one- 
sixth only; the remainder is occu- 
pied by the tract known by the name 
of the Maremme, or the region of 
the Malaria, of which Sienna may be 
considered as the capital. 

The fertile and beautiful part of 
Tuscany is thus limited to one-sixth 
of its whole extent, and itis to this 
alone that the descriptions given by 
travellers are confined. I shall add 
my account to the rest; but I wish 
also to make the reader acquainted 
with that unhealthy, unknown, and 
savage country, which nature seems 
to have struck with premature ste- 
rility and death, and which every 
where bears the marks of happier 
times, and of former prosperity. ‘Tus- 
cany has been, at two distinct peri- 
ods, the theatre of the highest civili- 
zation, and affords, perhaps, a better 





7 FM | Fibreitce, May 4, 1813. 
I shall not attempt, after M. Sis 
mondi, to give a detailed account o 
the agriculture of Tuscany. 


My ob- | 


opportunity than can elsewhere be 
found, for observing the influence of 
man over the works of the creation. 

I have, in the preceding letter, de- 
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scribed the general character and 
scenery of the Appenines. They 
present nothing to the eye but val- 
leys devastated by the waters, rocky 
tracts, wooded declivities, and natu- 
ral pastures. The same features pre- 
vail in the mountains of ‘Tuscany, 
and it would be superfluous to re- 
trace them. There is, however, a 
softer character about the Florentine 
scenery, as if the vicinity of that ter- 
restrial elysium shed a sweet influ. 
ence around it. The mountains are 
not so high, their declivities are 
more gentle, their pastures greener, 
and their valleys more populous. 

But here, as throughout the Ap- 
penines, the inhabitants are poor, 
living on chestnuts, and migrating, 
for employment, to Florence, Leg- 
horn, the fertile vale of the Arno, 
and the mines of the island of Elba. 

The Arno, before it reaches Flo- 
rence, flows through the Val di Chi- 
ana. As this valley is, in every re- 
spect, similar to that known by the 
name of Val d’Arno, which extends 
from Florence to the sea, an account 
of my excursion through the latter 
will give a sufficient idea of the whole 
course of the river. 

I left Florence alone, and directed 
my course by Pistoia and Lucca, to 
Pisa, following the right bank of the 
Arno, along the foot of the mountains. 
Their bases are covered with oliye- 
woods, whose foliage conceals from 
the eye innumerable little farms. 
The higher acclivities are occupied 
by the chestnut trees, whose vigorous 
verdure forms a pleasing contrast 
with the pale tint of ¢he olives, and 
gives a sort of brilliancy to the entire 
scene. 

The road I pursued was bordered 
on each side with rural habitations, 
not more than a hundred paces dis- 
tant from each other: they are built 
of brick, and display a justness of 
proportion, and an elegance of form, 
unknown in more northern climes. 
They consist of a single story, with 
frequently only a doer and two win- 

Vor, If. 3 
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dows in front. They are always 
placed at a short distance from the 
road, from which they are separated 
by a low wall, and a terrace of a few 
feet in breadth. On this wall are 
usually placed vases, copied from the 
antique, in which are planted aloes, 
flowers, or young orange-trees. The 
house itself is entirely covered with 
vines, so that in summer time the 
traveller is at aloss to know whether 
they are verdant arbours, or habita- 
tions intended for winter. 


Leghorn Hats. 


Before these dwellings, bands of 
young girls, dressed in white, with 
corsets of silk, and straw-hats orna- 
mented with flowers to shade the 
face, are busily employed in plaiting 
the fine mats of which the Florence 
hats are made. This manufacture is 
the source of the prosperity of the 
Vald’Arno. It brings in annually 
three millions of liras, which are 
earned exclusively by the women, 
the men not being concerned in this 
branch of business. The girls buy 
the straw for a few sols, and vie with 
each other in plaiting it as finely as 
possible. They themselves dispose 
of the hats they manufacture, and the 
profits they derive from them are 
their marriage portion. The father 
of the family has, however, a right 
to exact from the females of his 
household a certain share in the la- 
bours of his farm; but this is com- 
monly performed by the women from 
the mountains, who are hired by the 
girls of the plain to do the work for 
them. The latter can, in fact, earn 
from thirty to forty sols a day by their 
plaiting, while the hire of a poor wo- 
man from the Appenines is not more 
than eight or ten. They observe, 
that the labours of the field would 
harden their fingers, and render them 
unfit for the delicacy of their work. 

Such are the country girls of the 
Vale of Arno, whose graces and 
beauty are celebrated by every tra- 
veller ; whose language Alfieri went - 
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to study ; and who seem born to em- 
bellish.the arts, and to supply them 
with models. They are Arcadian 
nymphs, but not shepherdesses ; 
they have only their health and good- 
humour, without having to endure 
their toils and fatigue. 

I have been told that all the straw 
required for the manufacture of hats 
in Tuscany is grown on two acres of 
land. It is the stalk of a species of 
wheat without a beard, drawn up, 
and rendered delicate, by the poor- 
ness of the soil. It is sown very thick 
on calcareous spots on the hills, 
which are never manured, and is cut 
before the grain is quite ripe. 

The vicinity of the habitations to 
each other, of itself indicates that 
the farms attached to them are small, 
and that property is very much divi- 
ded in this valley. They are, in 


fact, not more than from three to ten} 


acres in extent, lying round the dwell- 
ing-house, and divided into compart- 
ments by small canals, and rows of 
trees These trees are sometimes 
mulberries, but generally poplars, 
the leaves of which are gathered for 
the cattle, while their stems are em- 
ployed to support the vines, which 
are interwoven among them in a 
thousand different ways. 

These compartments, in the form 
of long squares, are sufficiently spa- 
cious to admit of being cultivated by 
a plough without wheels, drawn by 
a pair of oxen, which are kept by ten 
or twelve of the farmers at the 
common expense, and employed by 
them alternately. They are brought 
from the Campagna of. Rome and the 
Maremme, and are of the Hungarian 
breed : they are taken great care of, 
and are covered with white housings, 
bedecked with red ribbands and em- 
broidery. 

Almost all the farmers keep a light, 
elegant-looking horse, used for draw- 
jng a small two wheeled cart, taste- 
fully constructed, and painted red, 
which serves for all the business of 





the farm; but more especially for 
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taking the farmer’s daughters to mass, 
or to the ball. On holidays, hun- 
dreds of these little cars may be seen 
moving in every direction on each of 
the roads, filled with young women, 
adorned with ribbands and flowers. 

The farms in the Vale of Arno do 
not produce sufficient fodder for 
cows ; but it is a part of the system 
to rear calves, which are bought in 
at three months old, kept for a year 
and a half, and then sold to the butch- 
er. They are brought from the 
pastures of the Maremme to the fairs 
of the Vale of Arno, by the cattle 
dealers. 

The reasons of this practice will 
be better understood from an account 
of the rotation adepted in these val- 
lies. “Phere not being any natural 
meadows, the leaves of the trees, the 
remains of the vegetables, and a lit- 
tle trefoil, are the only food provided 
for the cattle. Every thing is re- 
served for man in this country, which 
is populous beyond measure, through 
the effect of long civilization. 

(To be continued.) 


——— 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


NOTICES OF THE ACTED DRAMA IN 
LONDON. 


The Carib Chief is a drama written 
by Mr. Horace Twiss. It lays claim 
to the rank of a regular tragedy ; 
but though it does not make good its 
pretensions to that title, it is not 
without merit as an acting piece. 
‘The construction of the plot of this 
play is much too artificial and com- 
plicated to permit the mind to em- 
brace it at one view; and the tone 
of sentiment which pervades it is not 
elevated or impressive enough to 
entitle it to the character of tragic : 


rand they both want that unity and 


simplicity of purpose without which 
tragedy cannat exist. But the Carib 
Chief is still a clever and interesting 
piece ; and if Mr. Twiss had had the 
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resolution to call it a melo drama in- 
stead of a tragedy, we should have 
liked it much better, and he might 
have claimed the merit of producing 
perhaps the best piece of its kind.— 
But his ambition appears to be of a 
very sober and well-regulated de- 
scription. He is not one of those 
who think it ‘‘ better io reign in hell 
than serve in heaven.’’ We shall, 
however, venture to elevate Mr. 
Twiss to the supremacy in the hell 
of melo dramatic literature, whether 
he will or no. He sometimes in- 
dulges in theatrical critique himself, 
and will, therefore, the better know 
how to bear with us. His piece is 
a melo drama, and nothing else ; but 
it is a very good one—for we really 
think that a melo drama may be a 
good thing, just as a reformer may 
be a good man. The chief interest 
of the piece depends on the hatred 
of Omreah (Mr. Kean,) to European 
sway in his native land; and on his 
unquenchable thirst of revenge on 
Montalbert, the French governor of 
Gaudaloupe, for the supposed mur- 
der of his wife and child. Omreah 
is son to the late king, and has been 
for eighteen years in slavery end 
exile ; but at the period of the play 
he returns, at the head of a power- 
ful party of his friends and country- 
men, and just at a juncture when the 
European power in the island is en- 
dangered by the quarrel of the En- 
glish and French. Omreah reluc- 
tantly agrees to join the English 
forces against the French ; but, be- 


’ fore their arrival, he contrives by a 


stratagem of his own, to make him- 
self master of the#French citadel, 
and in it, as he supposes, Montalbert 
and his young bride—both of whom 
he exultingly determines to sacrifice 
in revenge for the loss of his own 
wife and child. Montalbert, how- 
ever, has escaped ; and his bride is 
nowhere to be found—till a female 
among the captives offers to discover 
her, on condition of having conceded 
te her the life of another prisoner 
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who is also condemned to suffer 
death. Omreah grants. her condi- 
tion—she unveils—she is herself 
Montalbert’s bride—wedded to him 
against her will, and loving another— 
Trefusis—whose life she has gained 
by this sacrifice of herself. Omreah, 
without hesitation or remorse, offers 
up her life to the manes of his own 
wife and child——but when she is on 
the point of expiring, he discovers 
that she is herself that child—his 
own. long-lost and too late found 
daughter!—The last scene, in which 
this discovery takes place, is ex- 
tremely well written, and altogether 
well conducted ; and the acting of 
Kean—for whom the part of Omreah 
is expressly adapted, is in the deep- 
est degree pathetic and beautiful. 
The numerous incidents and details 
by which this main plot ts brought 
out, and connected with the other 
parts of the play, are very skilfully 
arranged; and the whole forms a 
very interesting exhibition ; but we 
roust repeat, the work is not a Tra- 
gedy. Of tragic conception, power, 
sentiment, interest, there is nothing. 

If the language of the Carib Chief 
scarcely ever rises above mediocrity, 
itas seldom sinks below it. If it dis- 
plays little poetry, it evinces conside- 
rable taste and judgment; and it 
never Offends by extravagance or 
bombast—which is something more 
than a negative praise, when it is. 
considered that this is the author’s 
first dramatic attempt. 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. 
Twiss on his complete success ; and 
we fairly confess that his work ex- 
hibits much more talent than we 
could have expected from him in 
this class of writing, Why we 
should say or feel this is, perhaps, 
more than we can tell—or why we 
were, as was the case, more than 
commonly pleased at learning that he 
was the author of it; (since we only 
know that gentleman by reputation ;) 
unless it be that we have a lurking 
kindness for authors who begin their 
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literary career by scribbling drama- 
tic critiques. 


We have next to speak of the two 
cemedies, Wanted a Wife, or a Check 
on my Banker, and Arrivals from 
Oxford. Juliet says, ‘* What’s in a 
name ?”’ She was a delightful lover, 
but avery indifferent casuist, There 
may be ‘* much virtue” in a name, 
as well as much vice. The latter is 
the case in the comedy of ‘* Wanted 
a Wife.” 

It is called “ a comedy,” and 
therefore it completely wearied and 
disgusted us ; whereas, had it been 
brought forward as a farce, it would, 
undoubtedly, have amused and grati- 
fied us. It is, perhaps, not going too 
far to attribute this change of effect 
entirely to the misnomer of the piece. 
‘The comparative coarseness and ab- 
surdity, and the continued equivoque 
of which it consists, are not bad in 
themselves ; but they are totally bad 
in comedy, because totally out of 
place. 

A gentleman advertises for a wife, 
and his discarded servant for a place; 
and the advertisements are answered 
by an antiquated virgin who wants a 
husband, and a beautiful girl who 
wants a servant. Each, however, 
reciprocally mistakes the views of 
the other—the would-be wife hiring 
the footman as a husband, and the 
young lady taking the master home 
with her as a footman; while the 
master thinks he has found a rich 
and beautiful wife, and the man that 
he has got into an excellent place. 
This, expanded into one huge equi- 
voque, forms the whole ‘‘comedy in 
five acts ;”’ at the end of which the 
master marries the young lady, and 
the servant the old one !~-Many of 
the incidents arising out of this mis- 
take are exceedingly ludicrous ; but 
we repeat, what might have been an 
admirable farce was an execrable 
comedy. 

The other comedy, ‘* Arrivals 
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from Oxford,” had the merit of being 
more dull and stupid than we had pre- 
viously conceived it possible for the 
wit of man to construct one; and, 
what is very singular, we sincerely 
believe that it succeeded (for it did 
succeed to a certain degree) solely 
on that account. The dialogue be- 
tween the different characters con- 
sisted of precisely such things as the 
same class of persons would have 
put forth at an evening party in 
Finsbury square—at some of which, 
it is probable, the author picked it 
allup. There is no controverting 
what is said at these kind of meet- 
ings—for it is all entirely true, and 
has been so from time immemorial. 
There is no turning it into ridicule ; 
for to admit of that it must put forth 
some tangible points—it must be 
either good or bad, no matter which; 
and to abuse or laugh outright at it, 
would be cruel and ill-mannered ; 
beside the difficulty of knowing 
where to stop or to begin. Thus it 
was with this comedy. It succeed- 
ed, because nobody knew when or 
where to find fault with it. The 
next day the daily critics praised it 
to the skies—though we are not at 
a loss to guess why—for they might 
have done quite as well themselves. 
But the second night things were as 
they should be; for the author and 
actors were left to enjoy the per- 
formance by themselves. And per- 
haps this, after all, is the most appro- 
priate way of getting rid of plays of 


this kind, for by this means the profits . 


of the first night are swallowed up 
in the loss of the second. When 
this is not the case, the obnoxious 
piece may be said to be ‘* damned,” 
only after the manner of poor Corin, 
** like an ill-roasted egg, all on one 
side ;” for the cunning managers 
pocket the profits of the first night— 
withdraw their piece ‘ in compli- 
ance with the wishes of their patrons, 
the public,’”°—and then bring forward. 
a worse the next week. 
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Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

The opera which we have now to 
notice is partly founded on the Heart 
of Mid-Lothian, and it bears the same 
name. From the following sketch 
of the plot, however, the reader will 
see that it varies considerably from 
the novel. It opens with a repre- 
sentation of the rioters clamouring 
and exolting in the recent murder of 
Porteus. Dumbiedikes coming in 
their way, is only saved from being 
made another victim to their fury, 
by the sudden appearance and inter- 
position of George Robertson, under 
the disguise of Madge Wildfire. The 
two sisters, Effie and Jeanie Deans, 
now appear, and disclose the mis- 
fortune and disgrace of the former, 
with the loss of her infant. Dum.- 
biedikes, on his return from Edin- 
burgh, is met by Robertson, who ter- 
rifies him into delivering a message 
to Effie to meet him at twelve at night 
at Muschat’s Cairn. Meantime Effie 
has been arrested aad conveyed to 
prison, on a charge of infanticide. 
Jeanie, learning the communication 
from her sister’s supposed seducer, 
resolves to meet him at the place 
appointed. Dumbiedikes sets out to 
the same place, for the purpose of 
affording her protection, should she 
need it; and Sharpitlaw also pro- 
ceeds to the same place with a guard 
of soldiers, under the guidance of 
Ratcliffe and Madge Wildfire, for the 
purpose of seizing Robertson. While 
the latter is engaged in explaining to 
Jeanie the difficulties of her sister’s 
situation, and the means of extri- 
cating her, he is alarmed by the sig- 
nificant hints afforded him by Madge 
Wildfire, and effects his escape. 
The interview of the sisters in the 
tolbooth now takes place, during 
which Ratcliffe suggests the means 
by which Jeanie may save Effie’s life; 
and Lord Oakdale arrives from Lon- 
don as commissioner, with fall powers 
to put in execution the extraordinary 
and severe law in cases of infanti- 
cide. In an interview between him 
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and old Deans, Lord Oakdale also 
appears to hint at a means of saving 
her life, which the old man indig- 
nantly rejects, as inconsistant with his 
duty and with the truth. The culprit, 
with her sister, are then brought 
before the commissioner, and while 
Jeanie is hesitating whether she shall 
positively deny that Effie had dis- 
closed her situation before the birth 
of the child, (a circumstance on 
which the law has made her life to 
depend,) the father rushes forward, 
and conjures her to declare the sim- 
ple truth, whatever may be the 
event. As the judge is about to 
pass the fatal sentence, Robertson 
rushes in and declares Effie to be 
his lawful wife, and justifies his con- 
nexion with the Porteous mob, by 
proving that he had joined them in 
order to effect the safety of their 
victim, rather than his destruction ; 
he also proves to be the son of the 
judge. In the mean time Ratcliffe, 
conjecturing, from some incoherent 
language of Madge Wildfire, that 
it was she who had either concealed 
or destroyed Effie’s child, succeeds 
in gaining from her a knowledge of 
its place of concealment, and restores 
it to the happy and exculpated 
mother. Robertson avows his de- 
termination to join his fate with that 
of Effe, whatever may be the con- 
sequence. Lord Oakdale takes this 
as a proof of his intention to reform 
his life, and is reconciled to him, and 
the piece ends happily to all parties. 
From this sketch, it will be seen 
that Mr. Terry, the author of the 
piece, has entirely differed from the 
story in many essential parts ; and 
always, as it appears to us, injudi- 
ciously. He has likewise altered the 
features of many of the characters, 
till there is no recognizing them. 
Jeanie Deans, in particular—the 
honest downright, and sensible—the 
true-hearted and round-faced Scotch 
lassie,—he and Miss Brunton to- 
gether, have converted into a pretty 
little mincing affected London Miss. 
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Mr. Terry himself acted the sturdy 
covenanter—the rough old ‘ pres- 
byterian true blue ;” and nothing 
could be finer, in its way, than his 
performance—but it was less adapt- 
ed to the stage than the conventicle— 
out of which (perhaps the more’s 
the pity,) such a character is not 
now to be found. The songs in this 
piece are said to be by Walter Scott ; 
and they are, certainly, much above 
the usual style of opera poetry. But 
what shall we say to the singing of 
them by Miss Stephens, in the cha- 
racter of Effie Deans ?—Nothing ! 
It is idle to attempt to characterise 
it by words. But we really do think, 
that to hear this lady sing a beautiful 
old Scotch air, in its pure and una- 
dorned simplicity, as she did these, 
and to appropriate words, engenders 
feelings which reach the height of 
human enjoyment. 

In conclusion: we are at some 
loss to know whether to congratu- 
late or condole with Mr. Terry on 
the kind and degree of his success, 
in adapting the Scottish tales to the 
stage. If he has been merely desi- 
rous of producing acting dramas that 
shall possess a collateral attraction, 
arising from their connection with 
the works from which they take 
their titles, and independent of their 
own intrinsic merits; and, by this 
means, to ‘‘ put money in his purse ;”” 
his choice has been fortunate. But 
if he was ambitious of acquiring the 
fair fame of a dramatist, it has been 
most unhappy. These tales have 
created an era in our national litera- 
ture. There is nothing like or equal 
to them, in our own or any other 
language. And as they are of a kind, 
too, that every body reads and is 
capable of enjoying, comparisons 
must be made, and they must be ruin- 
ous to his pretensions as an author. 

- Of the four melo dramas, we shall 
run the risk of being as dull as they, 
if we venture to say a word. As to 


_ The Jew of Lubeck, and Swedish Pa- 


triotism, they are wearisome enough, 
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to be sure ; but all the harm they do 
is to put to sleep our recollections of 
all kinds, good and bad. They mere- 
ly induce a sort of restless repose, 
which is very disagreeable while it 
lasts; but when its exciting cause is 
at an end, there is also an end of the 
effect ; and cause and effect are alike 
forgotten forever: for nobody has 
any very romantic or interesting as- 
sociations connected with German 
Jews or Swedish patriots. But it is 
not so with the other two—Fortuna- 
tus’s Wishing Cap, and The Merchant 
of Abudah; or, The Talisman of Oro- 
manes. They are founded on tales 
in the Arabian Nights ; and, accord- 
ingly, they interfere, in a most im- 
pertinent and troublesome manner, 
with some of the very best associa- 
tions of the best years of our life. 
They come floundering, with their 
clumsy and unhallowed realities, into 
an ideal world, that our imaginations 
had built up and peopled in child- 
hood, and disturb the whole fabric 
and its -inhabitants—changing them 
into something even less fanciful and 
wondrous than the actual forms by 
which we are surrounded. But the 
attempt to realize or recall, in any 
adequate manner, the feelings with 
which we peruse the Arabian Nights, 
must always be unsuccessful. These 
delightful fictions are never read but 
in early youth, and never forgotten 
afterwards. They are the paradise 
of our boyhood. We talk about 
them all our lives ; but it is then, 
and then only; that we enjoy their 
charms. After fifteen or sixteen 
years of age, we begin to cherish a 
kind of contempt for what then ap- 
pears to be such monstrous fictions. 
We learn to “ know better’ than 
to be delighted with them; and, be- 
sides, our association with them 
begin to stand in the way of our 
growing intimacy with the actual 
world in which we live. The next 
ten years is pretty sure to correct 
this overweening affection for the 
realities of life and to throw us back 
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upon our old love. But it is now 
too late. ‘We have been faithless to 
both, and both reject us. The names 
of these two melo dramas, we speak 
for ourselves, came gliding into us 
like ‘‘ Margaret’s ghost, that stood 
at William’s feet ;’ but when we 


opened our arms to clasp a living || fi 


mistress, they closed upon a shadow. 
In short, we cannot be every thing 
at once. ‘Till a certain age we are 
too happy to be wise; and, after- 
wards, we get too wise to be happy. 


It remains for us to notice the 
farce and the interlude. The farce 
is called, 4 Roland for an Oliver ; 
and it is the very best we have seen 
for a long time past. Sir Mark Chase 
(Fawcett) is an hypocondriacal old 
gentleman, who is always complain- 
ing of his health, just in proportion 
as he has no cause ; and one day he 
actually fancies himself dying, and 
therefore sends for his nephew to 
take possession of his fortune and 
his blessing, together with a wife 
which he (the old gentleman) had 
provided for him. But the nephew, 
(Abbott,) has in the mean time pro- 
vided one for himself, and he brings 
her down to his uncle’s seat in the 
country, expecting, from the tenor 
of the message which he had re- 
ceived, to find him already deceased. 
On his arrival, a pleasant equivoque 
ensues; for he finds the servants all 
in high spirits, notwithstanding the 
old gentleman is ‘* just gone.” It 
appears afterwards, that he is only 
gone out a shooting. On his return, 
the new married pair are in a dilem- 
ma how to conceal their marriage ; 
but luckily, Maria, (Miss Foote,) the 
bride provided by the uncle, had 
previously arrived at the house on 

a visit, and turning out to be a friend 
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here some exceedingly droll scenes 
occur, in consequence of Sir Mark 
finding his nephew and the supposed 
bride-maid in rather odd circum- 
stances. He thinks it his duty to 
communicate this to Maria, who turns 
it off with great carelessness and sang- 
roid, at which the old gentleman-is 
still more shocked and scandalized. 
At this period, Highflyer, (Jones,) 
the lover of Maria, arrives in the 
neighbourhood, and endeavours to 
sooth his melancholy (for he has been 
discarded by his mistress) by visit- 
ing a lunatic asylum which is close 
to Sir Mark’s house ; but by a trick 
of the nephew, he is made to mis- 
take the old gentleman’s seat for the 
mad house, and its inhabitants for 
the patients—(among whom, to his 
utter amazement, he finds his mis- 
tress, and he treats them accord- 
ingly.) At length he discovers the 
trick that has been put upon him, 
and feigns madness in return—gives 
them a Roland for their Oliver. 
This reconciles him to Maria; and 
the old gentleman, for his health’s 
sake, and to gain a little peace and 
quietness before he dies, consents 
to both the marriages. 

This is really a very excellent 
farce—full of high fun and drollery— 
the dialogue very gayly and tersely 
written—the incidents exceedingly 
well contrived—and the whole form- 
ing a most lively and pleasant little 
piece. It has quite a French air 
about it—for every nation can do 
some onc thing better than any other 
nation in the world; and with the 
French this pre-eminence consists 
in writing farces. And it is no won- 
der ; for, with them, human life itself 
is one long but pleasant farce. 

** Though last,” certainly ‘* not 
least in our dear love,” came Mr. 





of the young people, she agrees to 
personate the real bride, and to pass 
off their secret marriage as an in- 
tended ‘* agreeable surprise’’ for 
the old gentleman. The real bride 


Yates and the Interlude. It isa little 
piece in one act, called Half an Hour 
tn France, and seldom have we spent 
|a pleasanter half hour. Mr. Yates, 
'who, we believe, was a great fa- 





is to pass for the bride-maid ; and, 


| yourite with oar Edinburgh friends, 
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and most deservedly so, personates 
six or seven different characters in it. 
dla Mathews. We shall not tell him 
that he equals Mathews : he certainly 
does not approach him, in what ap- 
pears to us to be that gentleman’s pe- 
culiar excellencies ;—his admirable 
and unrivalled tact—his delicacy of 
perception, amounting to a pitch of 
genius—his astonishing faculty of go 
ing out of himself—as they have been 
lately evinced in his performance at 
the English Opera House—a Trip to 
Paris, &c. (which we regret the less 
not having had time or space to give 
an adequate account of, as our Edin- 
burgh readers will no doubt shortly 
have an opportunity of judging of it 
for themselves.) But in the faculty 
of imitating actual living models, Mr. 
Yates appears to equal any thing we 
have ever seen. His imitation of 
Young was quite extraordinary; it was 
a fac simile, and without the slightest 
caricature. His imitation of Mathews 
himself was still more amusing, be- 
cause there was a little exaggeration 
in it,without which the effect in these 
cases is not quite pleasant. This per- 
formance is the only one in which we 
have had an opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Yates; so that we are not able 
to judge of his powers as a comic or 
tragic actor, for we hear he possesses 
both. But from this performance 
alone, added to his extreme youth, 
we are convinced that he has great. 
cleverness and versatility.* 

We now take leave of the reader 
for this season. We might continue 
our notices for a month or two long- 
er: but really, at this time of the 
year, as the summer advances and 
the sun shines in the evening, the 
theatre quite loses its attractions. 
And this is just as it should be. A 
good acting drama, of whatever kind, 


* Our ingenious correspondent refers to the 
opinion of our Edinburgh readers ong, 
r. Yates. Well may he do so. Never di 
any young actor, after so brief a sojourn in any 
city, leave so ripe and abundant a harvest be- 
hind him of professional fame and extra pro- 

fessional attachment. 
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is an admirable thing in its place; 
but, happily, there are still times and 
seasons when even a great city can 
do without it. Not long ago there 
was a great city—the capital of a 
state, and the seat of its government, 
that could contrive to do without 
a theatre altogether. ‘* ’Tis not so 
now!” The progress of civilization 
has created the want, and has sup- 
plied it. With all our love for the 
drama, and all our admiration for 
the principles of the French revo- 
lution, we should be puzzled to fix 
upon a benefit that has resulted from 
that event, equivalent to the evil of 
its having been the cause of render- 
ing a theatre necessary in Switzer- 
land. ‘'o have a theatre where it is 
wanted, is good; but not to want it, 
is infinitely better. 
A. Z. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


SCRIPTURAL OBJECTIONS TO THE PO- 
LAR EXPEDITION. 


MR. EDITOR, 

As the season at which we may 
expect the return of another abortive 
attempt at Polar discovery is ap- 
proaching, it may be remarked, that 
part of the useless expenditure of 
money, and hazard of lives, upon the 
present and former expeditions,would 
have been avoided, were men dispo- 
sed to consult and sincerely to con- 
fide in that highest source of wisdom, 
the Sacred Scriptures, upon subjects 
of temporal concernment; for ex- 
ample, Job, in chap. xxvi. and 7th 
ver. contains this passage, applicable 
to the state of the northern frigid 
zone, or polar regions: ‘* He stretch- 
eth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon 
nothing.” The words “ empty 
place,” may certainly appear, to a 
cursory or cavilling reader, too vague 
to carry the meaning which | shall 
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roper, upon fuller consideration, to 
attach to them, but | will assume 
with confidence that these words im- 
ply or indicate not only a place dif- 
ferent from land and sea in their or- 
dinary states, but that these words 
actually mean a secluded portion of 
the sea in a state peculiarly unfit for 
the existence, or at least impenetra- 
ble to the adventures of mankind— 
because this construction js a fair in- 
ference from the express mention of 
the earth in the same verse, and of 
the waters or sea in the 10th verse: 
‘«« He hath compassed the waters with 
bounds until the day and night come 
to an end ;”’ and from the 3d verse, 
‘* Dead things arise from under the 
water:” and from the 12th verse, 
‘* He divideth the sea with his pow- 
er,’ &c: 

Job, in the warm climate of Assyria, 
and in the then limited state of the po- 
pulation of the earth, could scarcely 
have had any acquired knowledge 
of polar ice, in extent and elevation 
not less than of continental magnitude, 
therefore it was impossible for him 
to have more adequately expressed 
the inspired conception which he 
was ordained to convey of polar ice 
as a permanent barrier, and even of 
icebergs, or floating ice ; a late phi- 
losophical traveller having asserted 
that the formation of icebergs is com- 
menced under the sea, and that they 
rise to the surface, and unite into 
larger masses, which concurs with 
Job’s description, ‘* Dead things 
arise from under the water.”’ 

If this exposition be accepted, and 
those who reject it are bound to ad- 
vance sound reasons for their dissent, 
or to give a better explanation, it 
must excite some regret and surprise, 
that the professional expounders of 
the Scriptures overlooked these ap- 
propriate texts when the late fruit- 
less adventure to the ‘‘ empty place” 
was projected, because that omission 
may have been imputed to careless: 
ness or disbelief in the clergy. It 
might have been expected that some 
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one member of the body would have 
produced the authority and light of 
Scripture, touching the object of an 
expedition which, if successful to the 
extent that was anticipated by the 
sanguine, would have set at nought, 
and brought into strong controversy 
the most solemn and the soundest 
part of our ritual, as it is proposed 
to explore that portion of the globe 
in which days, nights, and weeks, 
according to the general division and 
computation of time upon earth, are 
unknown, though there is there as 
well as here, a visible sign of the di- 
urnal revolution. It would, if suc- 
cessful, have involved the universal- 
ity of the command to keep the se- 
venth day holy, and therefore it 
would have been appropriate to show 
that the text ‘‘ He hath compassed 
the sea with bounds until day and 
night come to an end,” applies to the 
actual state of the polar sea, or re- 
gions where the astronomical day 
and night do certainly come to an 
end, visually speaking, and not to 
the end of time, as an ordinary 
reader might conceive, the word 
until appearing from the past time 
of the verb compassed, to be an 
equivalent expression for where, or 
the place in which, and hence the 
verse last quoted strongly notifies, or 
implies, that there is a limit to navi- 
gable space in that part of the globe 
which sustains the fourth command- 
ment, and our Divines are scarcely 
excusable for overlooking an inter- 
pretation that fortifies our faith. 
True it is, that in Lapland, and in 
other parts of the nerthern hemi- 
sphere, both by land and sea we have 
access within that parallel of latitude 
at which the astronomical day and 
night visibly come to an end, but it is 
the sea, and not the land, that is 
declared ‘ to be compassed with 
bounds,”’ and not the whole of the 
sea within that parallel, because it is 
declared that ‘“‘ He divideth the sea 
with his power,” therefore ‘‘ the 
empty place” is a secluded portion 
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of the sea, impenetrable to mankind ; 


and the access we have within the 
parallel at which day and night comes 
to an end, may have been intended 


to give us a visible interpretation of 


the word of God, respecting the 
‘* empty space,”’ and like an excep- 
tion to prove the general rule. For 
though the Almighty’s power is dis- 
played by rules and analogies free 
from exceptions, because his infinite 
wisdom provides for all exceptions, 
yet in his dispensations to mankind 
his modes of demonstration may be 
adapted to our faculties, which are 
not sufficiently profound to conceive 
or form general rules free from ex- 
ceptions; and therefore there is 
abundantly sufficient precision in 
those texts to call on the theologian 
to apply them. 

Laymen of the greatest genius 
have not slighted scriptural examples 
as applicable to temporal speculations 
and transactions.—Sir Isaac Newton 
found in the Bible sources of know- 
ledge which enlarged and ennobled 
his transcendant conceptions beyond 
the limits to which he was borne by 
his unaided reason.—Even the 7th 
verse, which I have quoted, “ And 
hangeth the earth upon nothing,” is 
a remarkable intimation of the very 
system that Newton illustrated. How |, 
much of the grand and venerable 
conceptions of Milton are deduced 
from that highest source, of all that 
can enlarge and awe the human mind 
with the purest species of the intel- 
lectual and sublime.—Mr. Locke’s al- 
most dying testimony touching scrip- 
tural authority is universally known 
—and it is remarkable that Lord Nel- 
son brought his fleet to anchor by the 
stern at the battle of the Nile, .in the 
manner that was done by the ship in 
which St. Paul was cast away, though 
the skill of the saint’s pilot has often 
been questioned in that very particu- 
lar by prdinaryseamen. Therefore, 
why should'the clergy have been so 
backward in offering an almost ob- 
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in Job’s description of the polar re- 
gions. 

I object not to the noble daring of 
those branches of the late and pre- 
sent expeditions, destined to explore § 
the seat of polar attraction, in the | 
hope of solving the problems depend- 
ent upon that great physical mystery, 
and to quarry through remote and | 
hidden recesses of nature to discover 
new beauties and facilities in the dis- 
tribution of land and sea, and in the 
diversified products of this globe ; 
for in the present state of magnetic 
attraction, its pole may be approach- 
ed sufficiently near to enlarge sci- 
ence ; and it may yet appear that 
the polarity of the magnet is but a 
filament of that grand system of at- 
traction which combines the universe, 
and is, as it were, the rein of Almighty 
power. I only complain that our 
| spiritual teachers have not been alive 
|and awake to the importance of de- 
ducing from Divine Writ upon this 
subject, those lights which are as 
| abundantly given as our faculties are 
capable of comprehending, taking 
into view the various habitudes of | 
mankind, and the very different de- [ 
grees of mental improvement that | 
distinguish the long and diversified [| 
|succession of ages, nations, and per- | 
sons, for whom the books of revela- 
tion are designed through the still 
extending map of time. 

The polar expedition sailed, how- 
ever, without any such timely hints § 
‘from the authorized expounders of — 
the sacred volume ; and having the [| 
sanction of men of human science, 
and the assent of those possessing 
the divine, it for a while blinded the 
judgment of some persons, and sway- 
ed the imaginations of others. Lu- 
dicrous instances could be given of 
this delusion, if they were not a lit- 
tle out of place here ; such as a pro- 
posal in anticipation of our future 
commerce with the ‘“‘ empty place,” 
_to fix the usance of bills of exchange 
hin the polar circle, by forming a ca- 
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visions of time upon the visible pe- 
riod of the lunar month, as our calen- 
dar is inapplicable to ordinary pur- 
poses in the polar regions: and be- 
cause, forsooth, all Mahometans, and 
the lawyers at the common law of 
England, concur in computing time 
by the lunar month. But it is idle 
to dwell on the lesser follies which 
were incidental to the great folly of 
sending an expedition to the ‘* empty 
place,” as the return of Captain Bu- 
chan’s vessels, after narrowly esca- 
ping a most calamitous shipwreck, 
put an end to the vision by demon- 
strating that we might know, and 
should believe with as great certain- 
ty as is required in matters of faith, 
and of infinitely greater moment, that 
ever. in temporal and human specu- 
lations, the wisdom of the wise is 
foolishness when at variance with 
Scripture. I am, Sir, Yours, 
GANGANELLI. 


July 28, 1819. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ON THE ART OF ASCERTAINING THE 
CHARACTER OF MEN, ESPECIALLY 


BY THEIR HAND-WRITING. 


To know one’s self is a species of 
information extremely useful to all 
men; it enables us to live in this 
world so as to fit us for the next: but 
there is another species of personal | 
knowledge, which, for the inter-| 
course of this world, at least, is al-| 
most equally useful—it is, To know 
other’. ” 

This is indeed a subject on which | 
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man of judgment and observation 
might reduce the knowledge of men 
to ascience; but he would derive 
considerable advantage from a system 
recently broached upon the Conti- 
nent, which opens a leaf in the book 
of knowledge hitherto sealed up to 
common observation, wherein man 
is pursued into his utmost privacy, 
and his heart and head developed 
ages after he has ceased to exist, or 
at the distance of a thousand leagues. 

This species of knowledge pro- 
fesses to enable us to observe man- 
kind at the very moment when they 
think themselves most unseen ; just 
as the Devil of Le Sage took the 
roofs off the houses in Madrid, and 
displayed the nocturnal vagaries of 
that intriguing city. It shows us 
man in his closet, by the investiga- 
tion of his hand-writing ! 

There is something extremely in- 
genious in the development of this 
system, which even finds a support 
for itself in answering an apparently 
potent objection at the very outset ; 
for, although it may fairly be urged 
that the application of the system can 
never be universal, as a great number 


of persons write most wretchedly, 


and with great difficulty, in which 
case it is impossible that the pen can 
indicate or even follow the thoughts 
or the imagination, yet the reply is 
cogent, for it is that hence we know 
there exists a defective education. 
But where education has not been 
neglected, although the hand is little 
accustomed to use the pen, this will 
be perceived even by the very effort 
that is made to write decently. Hence 
the very facts on which the objection 





the writers of various ages have been 
very diffuse, from A’sop and Lucian 
to the Roman Satirists, and thence 
to Galateus in the middle ages, until 
we come to Pope, Chesterfield, and 
Lavater, omitting, for brevity sake, 
the various names of the French 
school, among whom Rochefoucault 
and Mercier must not be forgotten. 


| is founded teach us to distinguish the 
| man of education from the uncultiva- 
‘ted scribbler. 

Very fine writing, on the contrary, 
‘is often the effect merely of close 
| application, when it becomes actual- 
‘ly a matterof trade or profession ; 
as may be exemplified in the cases of 


writing-masters, clerks in counting- 
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others which, in forming apparent 
exceptions to the system, still sup- 
port it, inasmuch as they designate 
men professionally though not men- 
tally. {tis still acknowledged, how- 
ever, that where art so much pre- 
dominates, it is extremely difficult 
to investigate particular character : 
yet even there an experienced eye 
will not fail to distinguish many 
shades in reference to the mind and 
feelings of the writer. 

Leaving these extreme cases how- 
ever, it must certainly be an object 


of interesting research, if we can 


draw probable and rational conclu- 


gions of mankind in general, in the 


common intercourse of the world, 
where education, or profession, or 


‘peculiar habit, has neither done too 


mueh or too little, so that we may 
consider the subjects of investigation 
as natural writers. 

In the pursuit of this investigation, 
the first object considered is the 
marked difference in the hand-wri- 
ting of the two sexes: and it is ar- 
gued, that if the customs of society 
had establishéd for the fair sex a 
particular mode of writing, or if they 
had particular copies set for them 
different from those given to boys, 
then we might consider this differ- 
ence as totally distinct from sexual 
difference. But then we know that 
they are taught from the same copies, 
except, perhaps, in the single in- 
stance of Italian hand, taught upon 
the same principles, and by the same 
masters. It is true, that women make 
less use of their pen than men are 
obliged to do, and that they are not 
expected to write so well at school 
as boys are ; but still whatever dif- 
ference may result from this, it will 
only be a difference in execution, not 
of character, ‘nor sufficient to make 
a sexual distinction. 

ice and of attention 






Want o Ps ra 
may often be 1 kewise found in male 
hand-writing ; but still it may be seen 


that it was a masculine hand which 


traced it. 


But even when a female 
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| writes well and with facility, there 


are still certain peculiarities which 
mark the distinction. ‘That we may 
sometimes be mistaken in our judg-. 
ment may certainly happen. The 
science does not pretend to infalli- 
bility ; even physioguomy is liable, 
in certain cases, to deception, not 
only in specific character, but also 
in gender. 

Now as itis argued, with some ap- 


| pearance of certainty, that he whois 
‘always checked by the exceptions, 
‘can never adopt the general rule, 


and will be oftener deceived than the 
man who takes general rules for his 
guides ; so isit argued, that close in- 
vestigation in the present case will 


overcome particular objections by 
the view of general truth. 


Hence itis asked, do we not per- 
ceive less force, less firmness, less 
boldness in female than in male hand- 
writing ’—And must not those pos- 
sess the specific shades of character 
in the highest degree, who most 
strongly trace the characters which 
represent them ? j 

Females, it 1s acknowledged, may 
write differently from the usual style 
of their sex ; but then, in doing so, 
they are carried beyond their natu- 
ral bent. Gifted generally with less 
force or strength than men, they con- 
sequently display less: their light 
hands scarcely press upon the paper : 
accustomed to keep watch upon all 
their actions and motions, and more 
reserved in all. things than boys, their 
pens wander less, they are less ac- 
customed to dash than masculine pu- 
pils, and what at first is nature be- 
comes habitual character. 

To this reserve in the motion of 
their pen is also joined a delicacy, a 
something more than neatness in the 
formation of their letters, and a grace 
in the whole arrangement which dis- 
tinguish them as much from their 
male compatriots, as the difference, 
always palpable, in thestyle of dress 
in the various classes of society. 








These observations are considered 
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as applying specifically to the two 
sexes, in any particular nation: but 
then even in nations, collectively 
considered, there is as great a differ- 
ence in hand writing as there is in 
gesture, in manner, in feature, in 
physiognomy, in language. The form 
of the letters in each may at first 
have been the effect of chance, or 
may have been borrowed from other 
nations ; but then that form is always 
modified by the particular people 
who adoptit : nor is it unfair to urge, 
that it is the particular genius of the 
nation which produces this general 
modification. 

If this is not so, it will certainly be 
extremely difficult to account for the 
fact, that although most of the polish- 
ed nations of Europe*have adopted the 
same general form of letters, yet the 
hand-writing of each nation has a 
character peculiar to itself; whence 
we may distinguish an Englishman, 
a Frenchman, or an Italian, as rea- 
dily as by his figure and manner. 

For exemplification, one instance 
will here be sufficient. The Italian 
style of hand-writing is remarkable 


' for its extreme delicateness and its 


peculiar suppleness or flexibility— 
but who can deny that these are the 
generally acknowledged and marked 
characteristics of that nation itself! 
Another general rule of this new sci- 
ence is, that the family resemblance, 
so easily and almost constantly dis- 
tinguished in feature, may be: also 
found in their mode of writing. That 
it is less striking, it must be confess- 
ed, because that ‘personal resem- 
blance presents itself in a variety of 
ways—in figure, air, voice, expres- 
sion, and manners ; but still it is not 
Jess than real and absolute. Some 
may object, indeed, that this is ow- 
ing to the individuals of a family hav- 
ing received the same graphic or 
scriptive education, to their custom 
of following the same copies, to their 
writing often together, or to the mu- 
tual habit of imitation; but, whilst 
every allowance is made for the in- 
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fluence of education, which, how- 
ever, bears most upon the mere form 
of the letters, and upon what may be 
called the mere mechanical part of 
writing, there exist incontrovertible 
grounds of belief, that there are pe- 
culiar modifications of hand-writing, 
which depend solely upon internal 
feelings, and upon moral character. 
In the’opinion, then, of the pro- 
fessors of this new science, educa- 
tion, though it may, by habit or cus- 
tom, give additional strength to the 
resemblance, can never be the actual 
cause of it; in proof of which, nums 
berless instances may be adduced 
from every body’s knowledge and 
observation, not only of individuals 
of the same family brought up toge- 
ther, whose hand-writing can scarce- 
ly be distinguished, but of others,who, 
at a distance from each other, and 
brought un under a totally different 
system of education nevertheless pre- 
sent in their hand-writings a most stri- 
king resemblance. This is a circum- 
stance which, if.once fairly establish- 
ed, must be seriously taken into con- 
sideration, not only by those whose 
professional habits render them the 
best referees in regard to identity of. 
hand-writing, but also by those who 
have to decide judicially in cases 
resting on scripfive evidence. There 
is great ingenuity in the observation, 
that of all the actions of man, there 
is not one which bears more strongly 
the imprint of the individual, than 
his manner of writing. That painters 
and sculptors have their specific 
mode of touch, by which they may 
be recognised, is generally allowed ; 
but accurately to ascertain an artist 
by his productions requires long ex- 
perience, long study to acquire the 
particular gusto, and to exercise the 
peculiar tact ; besides, it is a species 
of critical acumen with which all are 
not gifted: but what peculiar study, 
what specific art, what series of prac- 
tical observations, are necessary to 
recognise the hand-writing of any 
man whose hand-writing we have 
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seen before ? In fact, it shows itself 
so strongly to any individual of com- 
mon sense, that it has become a prin- 
ciple of legislation amongst all nations 
to place more faith in the signature 
of an individual, when fairly proved, 
than in the united, but contrary, tes- 
timony of many witnesses. 

It is noted, also, that in regard to 
any individual, there are variations 
in his mode of hand-writing as he pro- 
gresses through life. The advance 
in years, which modifies so strongly 
our emotions and habits, must, of 
course, necessarily impart in each 
epoch a peculiar character to our 
hand-writing That character only 





becomes fixed at the period when 
the moral character is formed; as| 
every one may tell from his own ex- | 
perience. It then acquires in time 
the boldness and strength of mature 
virility ; after which, the trembling | 
hand of old age, totally. different from | 
that of infancy, points out clearly the 
ravages of consuming time. It is 
true, that even in manhood the hand 
may tremble, through sickness or dis- 
ease ; but if that illness has not pre- 
viously deteriorated the intellectual 
or moral faculties, the energy which 
they still possess will manifest itself 
in spite of the uncertain form of out- 
line in the letters. 

These preliminaries settled as mat- 
ters of fact, we come now to the 
morale of the science ; in which it is 
urged, by way of exemplification, 
taking a man endowed with the spirit 
of regularity and order, as the first 
instance, that to such a man, every 
thing which is not regular is offen- 
sive to his eyes. 

Now this phrase ‘ not regular,” 
must be considered as different from 
the word irregular. In this case, we 
must consider irregular as a natural 
arrangement, but not regular as an 
artificial de ment. 

In this sense, irregularity is not 
the consequence of a deficiency of 
order, but the reverse ; upon the 








same principle that Hutcheson, in 
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his Ethics, defines variety with uni- 
formity to be the soul of beauty. 

Proceeding with the first assumed 
case, itis urged, that the man of or- 
der is not led to the point of dislike 
by his reason, but by his taste ; that 
reason,indeed,may strengthen his dis 
like, and even appear tobe the source 
of it, because nothing is more con- 
formable to reason than order; but 
then, as the feelings which lead to a 
love of order are strong, lively, and 
manifest themselves in the greatest 
number of our actions through life, 
so our hand-writing must always ma- 
nifest the action of those feelings 
where they exist. 

The hand writing thus becomes, 
as it were, a certificate of character 
to. a merchant er agent; and it is 
asked—perhaps with more absolute 
truth than we are at first disposed to 
acknowledge—‘* Who, whether in- 
fluenced by instinct or by reason, 
will place confidence in an agent 
whose writing is not regular, though 
it should be legible ?” 

It is not in every body’s power to 
write in a manner which shall be 
positively regular. One person is 
easily led away by his fancy, and can- 
not fix his attention to what he is en- 
gaged in; another hates writing, 
either from the effect of natural, but 
superabundant vivacity, or distracted 
by other considerations ; some, ow- 
ing to an inconstancy which forms 
the corner stone of their characters, 
often change their proportions and 
their distances ; and others, in short, 
cannot regulate their own motions 
from a natural imbecility. Thus it is 
seen that a love of order must coin- 
cide with many other qualities ; so 
that the wish to write in a regular 
manner may be supported in full 
effect. 

How far the premises justify these 
conclusions, must be left to the read- 
er’s own judgment and recollectior ; 
as, indeed, must also the observation 
that a regular hand-writing may pre- 
sent many modifications, of which 
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the most remarkable is its uniformity. 
There are certain traits which must, 
of necessity, be invariable, because 
they relate to the essential form of 
the letters ; but then there are others 
which may be varied at will. Hence 
it is asked, when we see that these 
latter ones have a determined and 
constant form, and present always 
the same appearance and modifica- 
tion, can we hesitate to believe, that 
this uniformity must be in unison with 
a similar equality in character? Let 
each man’s experience answer this 
question. 

The first quality requisite in all 
writing is, that it should be legible ; 
a point in which an expert and care- 
ful man can never fail. Such aman 
is never satisfied with the mere love 
of order. Symmetry may reign in his 
writing, and his eye may be satisfied 
with it; but his general feelings may 
not be so, unless every thing about 
him shall be in the same regularity. 

Moreover, the man of punctilious 
minuteness will even go beyond this. 
He will manifest himself by an ex- 


‘cess of order. He will not omit a! 


single comma, nor tittle, nor cross 
stroke ; and the caricature will be 
as easily discernible as the reality. 
‘* To write well,” almost every 
body knows, has two significations— 
“to write beautifully,” has just as 
many: for we may love the beauti- 
ful, without being able te imitate it ; 


but he who loves it and can imitate it, 





does not seek for it always. The 
painter carefully copies natural beau- | 
ty, because the beauty of nature’s | 
forms, colours, and groupings, con- | 
stitutes the excellence of his art. | 
The admirer of beauty may also wish 
to paint his thoughts in true colours ; 
but that they may exist totally inde- 
pendent of the beauty of the charac- 
ters which express them, which is 
often regulated by the poet, who in- 
deed may often fail when he seeks 
to attain it. To become a good wri- 
ter, or a beautiful one, in that sense, 








requires a certain knack at imitation, 


or taste, and an aptitude which every 
body does not possess, and also a 
degree of application and practice 
which great geniuses often consider 
as beneath their attention. 

Some people, partly from preju- 
dice, partly from the tone of fashion, 
imagine that.to excel in this respect 
indicates either a frivolity of mind 
which could consent to such a loss of 
time, or the effects of necessity 
which has obliged the person to cul- 
tivate his¢alent in order to become 
a teacher, or to avail himself of it in 
the industrious walks of life. 

It may indeed be observed here, 
en passant, that such an idea has been, 
very much, too operative upon our 
people of fashion, and people of no 
fashion, who imitate them so far as 
to consider ignorance a proof of gen- 
tility. Hence we have occasion’ to 
lament the bad writing both of men 
of fashion, and men of literature, 
which some have imagined to arise 
from affectation, but is stated by the 
supporters of the new science to be 
more natural in them than at first 
sight may be suspected. 

The reason assigned is, that lite- 
rary men are too much led away by 
their imagination, which on the other 
hand is too little cultivated by men 
of fashion: the former attaching too 
litte importance to external forms, 
and the other too little to mental 
ornament. 

But it must be within every one’s 
observation, that there is a peculiar 
mode of hand-writing, which, without 
being beautiful, is yet agreeable, a 
mode which partakes but little of the 
rales of art, but which seems to 
snatch a grace beyond it, showing an 
elegance in the mode of writing 
which proves that the writer is not 
negligent of beauty, and that he pos- 
sesses a taste which does not confine 
itself exclusively to one pursuit, but 
can extend itself toward things to 
which no great importance is attach- 
ed, and that he has amind cultivated 
by a liberal education. 
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~When we write solely for our- 
selves, we write with less care; 
but the man of true taste will never 
entirely forget what he owes to him- 

self; he must always do things so as 
to gain his own approval, whether 
they are to be seen by others or not. 

We need not deck ourselves out 
except when going into company ; 
but, even when alone, our undress 
ought not to be void of neatness, or 
even of elegance. 

Thus we write. more carefully 
when writing to others; and this 
care, if always evinced, infallibly 
marks a constant desire to please. 
Writing may thus be more or less 
ornamental ; but in proportion as 
these ornaments are multiplied, so 


«may we decipher vanity, affectation, 


and frivolity. 
— 
From the Eurepean Magazine. 
RELICS OF POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 
The Pariah of Bombay. 


Toward the brilliant hour of sun- 
set, in a spring evening, one of the 
noblest Brahmins in this island ap- 

ared on.a parapet of rocks extend- 
ing into the bay, and began the cere- 
monies of the cocoa-nut feast by 
throwing a gilded shell into the sea. 
Ina few moments the waves swarm- 
ed with more than a thousand shells 
launched as tributes to the bountiful 


_ element, while the shore resounded 


with the joyous clamours of tom- 
toms, pipes, trumpets, and the dou- 
ble flutes played by rough boys, re- 
sembling the young satyrs in antique 
bas reliefs. Booths, gaily festooned 
with dyed cotton or splendid chintzes, 
and heaped witb toys and sweetmeats, 
gave amusement to groups composed 
morery nation, class, and cast, in 

r best attire. But even ‘the 


Bramin, who presided at this harm- | 
less superstition, was not more dis- 
posed to good humour than Ibrahim 


The Pariah of Bombay. 


Ahmed, a Dustoor, or high priest of 
the sect called Guebres or Parsees,* 


in India. He was still in the prime 
of life ; his eminently graceful figure 


derived every possible advantage 
from the folds of his long white mus- 
lin Jamma, and the gay colours of 
the shawl which twined round his 
cap of crimson velvet, suited the 
laughing character of his face, while 
they contrasted the clear olive of its 
complexion. Accustomed to the 
festivities of the best Europeans in 
Bombay, and to the frank amenity of 
their opinions, he looked with more 
curiosity than contempt on the pa- 
geant. of Hindoo bigotry. While 
tame snakes, and jugglers, from Ma- 
dras, amused his companions, his 
eyes were attracted by a female Pa- 
riah, one of the most reprobated 
class of outcasts. She held in her 
hand a lamp. of fireflies, and was 
wading into the tide in quest of the 
cocoa: shells that swam near the 
shore ; hoping, perhaps, to collect a 
few whose fibres. might be used for 
cordage. ‘Though her person was 
bowed by the constant drudgery of 
her unbappy class, and defiled by 
squalid habits, there was something 
in the arrangement of the shalief 
contrived to answer the purpose of 
a petticoat and mantle, which re- 
vealed modesty and natural grace. 
And when she threw back the corner 
of this shalie, whose ragged ends 
had been gathered over her head 
as a veil, the beautiful black eyes 
beneath it made the Dustoor [brahim 
half regret the dignity of his own 
station. He thought, with more than 
usual bitterness of the superstition 
that consigns the Pariahs to utter 
ignominy, and, perhaps _ these 
| thoughts occupied him so long that 

he forgot the Alshbaharam, or holy 


= 
———$<— 


* Both the sun and the sea are worshipped by 
these idolaters. Their burial place is a square 
open reposito’ 

oh The Shalie, among the common class of 
native vor <r is a long piece of coloured silk 
or cotton wrapped aes. the waist, leaving half 
one leg bare. 
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fire, which he ought to have kept 
alive. Those who recollect the 
objects of a Guebre’s superstition, 
know that a fire-temple contains two 
fires, one of which the vulgar may 
behold, but the other is preserved 
in the most holy recess, unvisited 
by the light of the sun, and ap- 
proached only by the chief Dustoor 
or high priest. It was necessary to 
remedy its extinction by fire brought 
from a funeral pile, and at this pe- 
riod Ibrahim knew not where to 


seek one, as his sect no longer} 


burned their dead, holding it more 
advisable to return the body to air, 
by exposing it, than to earth, water, 
or fire. But as the Hindoos of Bom- 
bay burned human relics on the 
shore, at low water, he folded him- 
self in his shawl, and went forth to 
seek the materials trom whence he 
might lawfully rekindle the conse- 
crated fire so precious to a Guebre. 

It was midnight when Ibrahim 
began his walk towards a cemetery 
on the shore, seldom visited at this 
hour, except by wild dogs ; but the 
superstition of his sect had made 
these animals holy in his imagination, 
and he saw them with the feelings of 
friendliness, excited by his belief, 
that a dog would preserve his soul 
from. evil spirits, if present, when 
he closed his eyes for ever. Ibra- 
him never started till he saw a ske- 
Jeton hand stretched to snatch one 
of the baskets of provisions which 
had been scattered as usual, by his 
orders, for the wandering dogs. * 
Presently, from beneath the cocoa- 
nut tree which overshadowed the 
entrance of the cemetery, he saw a 
meagre woman creep towards a little 
mound of leaves, on which a chiid 
was lying. She offered some of the 
boiled rice she had found in the 
baskets to its lips, but they could not 


* Perhaps this veneration for dogs is peculiar 
to Indian Guebres, because they have a tradi- 
tion of their escape from shipwreck, caused by 
a barking of dogs, when they emigrated to 
ndia. 
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open. The miserable mother held 
it to her breast an instant and drop- 
ped it on the earth again, as if then 
conscious of its death. She heard 
the howlings of the famished dogs, 
and throwing them the rest of the 
food, more anxious to preserve her 
infant’s remains than herself, the Pa- 
riah laid a few of the freshest leaves 
together, and seemed preparing a 
grave among the urns and obelisks 
that adorn the burying place, when 
she saw Ibrahim standing near her. 
Aware how horribly the profanation 
of such holy ground might be 
avenged on a wretched outcast, she 
fled with a dismal shriek among the 
entangled cocoa trees, and the good 
Guebre took up the body, determin- 
ing to give it the most sacred funeral 
rites in consecrated fire. Covered 
in his robe, he brought his prize to 
the chamber of his priestly office, and 
looking on it more steadfastly, per- 
ceived that it still lived. He had, ac- 
cording to the custom of his sect, only 
one wife, and she was childless. This 
infant boy justified the eastern pro- 
verb, which compares what 1s-most 
lovely, to the loveliness of a child. 
An eastern poet would have com- 
pared its beauty as it lay in seeming 
death, to the Indian Cupid slain by 
Seeva. Ibrahim was skilled in me- 
dicinal science, and the weakness 
caused by famine was soon remedied. 
His wife consented to adopt the 
foundling, whose shape and features 
gave no indication of that coarse- 
ness usually found in the offspring 
of Pariahs; and the foster father 
was careful to conceal whatever 
might raise a suspicion of its abhor- 
red origin. His mansion was one of 
the most splendid in Bombay, and its 
gardens were now made delightful 
to him by the gambols of his new 
favourite. These gardens were wa- 
tered, as is mary in_the East, 
by means of a cistern, whose wheel 
was kept in constant motion by a 
buffalo. Ibrahim walked one day 
under his canopy of plantain-trees, 


were ee 
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wreathed with yellow roses, and in- 
habited by crouds of singing birds, 
and admired the freshness of his 
shrubs, till he perceived the cistern 
which supplied them was worked, not 
by a beast of burden, but by a female 
Pariah. »The human particles, even 
in the Guebre’s heart, were touched 
by this cruel spectacle ; but his dis- 
gust was changed to surprise, when 
he heard that she had solicited the 
employment. He directed his supe- 
rior servants to remove her to a 
detached apartment of his mansion, 
where several of her cast were bu- 
sied in grinding rice, and performing 
the lower culinary offices. Chan- 
dela, as she was called, distinguished 
herself by the neatness of her la- 
bours ; and it was soon remarked, 
that the rice cakes she prepared for 
Ibrahim’s adoped son, were her fa- 
vorite tasks. The boy loved honey; 
as no hives were near, his foster- 
father was surprised to see hts 
breakfast table regularly furnished 
with a small quantity. The poor 
outcast had traced a bee, and lodged 
its nest among the moonflowers in 
his delicious garden to supply an 
addition to his luxuries. She brought 
the delicate winged creature which 
most resembles the humming-bird, 
to build its house on the fan-leaf of 
the palmyra tree for his adopted 
son’s amusement, and spent hours 
in chasing away the tree snake and 
cobra nanilla from among the jasmine 
and scarlet mulberries, where he 
loved to play. Ibrahim was a learn- 
ed and sincere Guebre, but he knew 
very little of human nature. He 
believed the fixed and deep con- 
tempt which his religion taught him 
for an outcast, was too strong to need 
defence; and had never guessed 
that men always begin to love what- 





ever beautifies and enriches their feli- 
‘city. Ag Paneer privileged 
to take atfother wife, having no‘hope 


of progeny by the first ; but the in- 
famy attached to a Pariah, the utter 


Tujn of his adopted son if his origin 
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should be discovered, and his own 
high station determined him either 
to resist, or banish the tempter. He 
made a thousand wise resolutions, 
and kept them all till he heard 
Chandela’s voice again. !brahim’s 
wife, married in her seventh year, 
and deprived of any motive to im- 
prove, was as indolently insipid as 
the ladies of a Bombay harem are 
usually found. Plaiting coloured 
threads, embroidering, making pas- 
try, and chewing betle, had com- 
posed the history of her whole life, 
except when she awakened herself 
sufficiently to paint her eyebrows, 
and load the hems of her ears with 
jewels. When the roots of her hair, 
the palms of her hands, the soles of 
her feet, and the tips of her nails, 
were tinged with red, and her nose 
had its appropriate jewel, she was 
considered a Parsee beauty of the first 
class, and by none more undoubting- 
ly than herself. Therefore she 
looked with very contemptuous eyes 
on Chandela; but, in the dullness of 
a life, which, like Mahomet’s angels, 
was composed only of sweetmeats, 
it was really some amusement to be 
jealous. Little Ahmed, as the adopt- 
ed boy was called, had so much love 
for the poor Pariah, that no rebuke 
could prevent him from. stealing 
among the remote shrubberies, or 
into the hut where she ground rice, 
to’ teach her all he Jearnt from the 
handmaids of the harem. She was 
soon able to play on his guitar, to 
thread beads, and, above all, to read 
the beautiful maxims ascribed to 
Chee, the Confusius of the Parsees. 
Ibrahim’s wife saw her new talents 
with affected pleasure, and asked her 
to sing for her amusement. Chan- 
dela complied, with a voice of such 
sweetness, that she might have been 
mistaken for one of the female dei- 
ties of music worshipped in the East, 
and was recompensed by a preseat 
of flowers of paung. The latter 
consisting of chunam and betle nut, 
wrapped in the leaf of an arematic 
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plant, is a compliment implying dis- 
tinguished kindness, and cannot be 
refused without the highest affront. 


,Chandela placed it on her forehead, 


and had opened her lips to receive 
its contents, when the playful boy 
snatched and attempted to taste 
them. The outcast mother uttered 
a scream of terror, and seizing the 
poisoned gift. from her son’s hand, 
swallowed the whole. 

Ibrahim saw and understood this 
touching scene. He had read the pur- 
pose of his wife’s malignant jealousy 
in her large stag eyes, and well aware 
that the sweetmeats she bad poison- 
ed had been exchanged by his own 
hand for a harmless mixture of ghee, 
poppyseeds, and sugar, left his house 
immediately to execute his own pro- 
ject. In the nearest bazaar lived a 
barbar, whose gup and news-shop 
was famous for good story tellers 
and audacious buffoons. At that 
hour of night which brings the great- 
est troops of listeners to such shops, 
a new assistant appeared in this 
noted barber’s, and the first cus- 
tomer who presented his head to be 
shaven was a plump merchant of 
great weight in the Panchait or vil- 
lage council of the Parsees. The 
new operator bowed with profound 
reverence three times, and made a 
long pause before he began his func- 
tions with a gravity so strange as to 
provoke a question. ‘* Sir,’’ said 
the buffoon barber, ‘‘ 1 was thinking 
of Chreeshna’s cream pot and but- 
ter-ball ;* and also, I am trying to 
recollect how many fons may pass 
through the cleft of the penitent’s 
rock.”’ ‘* Thou art but a lean fellow,” 
returned the merchant rather angrily, 
** but if thou wert measured by the 
weight of thy sins, | reckon nothing 
less than Jagger-naut’s bridge would 
let thee pass.” ‘‘ Truly,” said the 


* A large cistern and round fragment of rock 
are celebrated by these names at Mahaballipoo- 
ram, near Arjoon. [n Bombay there is a cloven 
rock through which penitents of all sizes en- 
@eavour to pass as a purgatory. 
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barber sighing, ‘“ my neighbour, 
the rich merchant Ibrahim, is no 
fatter than I, yet he has marvellous 
need of a wide hole to creep through, 
if his sins are to be counted by 
inches and packed round him ”’ 
The honest merchant opened his 
eyes and ears with the avarice of 
curiosity at this hint, and sat with his 
new shaven head bare more than an 
hour, while the barber arrived after 
a prodigious preamble, at the best 
part of his story. ‘' If your wor- 
shipful excellence will promise not 
to call me as a witness before the 
Parsee council, you shall hear a 
most strange secret. Ibraham has 
corrupted his conscience with run- 
ning among the English rajahs, who 
wear scarlet bajees and black fans ; 
and. making mockery of our Brah- 
mins, has taken a Pariah into his 
garden-house to be his second wife.” 
The president of the Parsee council 
uplifted his eyes, and a tailor drop- 
ped the scissors he was exercising 
with his toes, to aitend more pre- 
cisely. Not content with this,” 
continued the barber, ‘‘ which 
we Hindoos should think deserving 
a thousand bastinadoes, he has 
taken his first poor wife by force 
from her muslin chamber, and com- 
pelled her to wear the old garments 
of the Pariah, to draw water and 
carry pitchers, while the outcast 
wears pearls on her forehead, dips 
her hair in rose water, and calls her- 
self Ibrahim’s first wife.’’ ‘‘ Friend,’’ 
said the merchant, ‘‘ when your pro- 
phet Veeshnu churned the sea, he 
brought forth seven things; a sun, 
a moon, an elephant, a physician, a 
horse, a cup of good liquor, anda 
woman, and, In my secret opinion, 
two of these seven might have been 
spared.” ‘‘ Not the elephant,” re- 
turned the barber with imposing gra- 
‘vity, ‘* for he resembles a most ho- 
nourable gentleman ; but there is no 
need of a physician with a cup of 
good wine ; and the woman and the 
moon together are enough to make 
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any man mad.” The large coun- 
sellor smiled with exquisite compla- 
cency, and departed to tell ail he had 
heard of his neighbour. 

Before the next eve, as he ex- 
pected, Ibrahim was summoned by 
the council of his sect to answer for 
his offences, and surprised them by 
making no defence. As chief Dus- 
toor of the Parsees, no heavy 
penance was required of him, except 
a fine of six thousand rupees, espe 
cially as he consented to re-establish 
justice in his household. Proper 
messengers accompanied him home* 
to enforce it ; and his wife, notwith- 
standing her shrieks and resistance, 
was compelled to assume the gar- 
ments of a Pariah. It was in vain 
she reproached him with his infi- 
delities and treasons ; the good Par- 
sees assured her the whole truth of 
her real station was now confessed 
by Ibrahim himself; and Chandela’s 
meek amazement when desired to 
put on her rival’s rich attire, was 
ascribed to the stupifying effects of 
some malignant drug. The poisoned 
betle nut which had been prepared 
for her, and which was found by 
Ibrahim’s contrivance in his jealous 
lady’s chamber, seemed to confirm 
this supposition ; and the influence 
of magic is still so firmly believed by 
modern Parsees, that no one would 
have doubted even a transfer of 
shapes and features. At least none 
a to contradict the High 

ustoor ; and he had the pleasure 
of elevating the Pariah to his side, 
while his angry and revengeful wife 
suffered due punishment in the drud- 
ey and degradation of an outcast. 

ut she suffered them only a few 
days : her kinsmen livedin the island 
of Ceylon, and she fled inthe night, 
as it was supposed, to seek their 
protection. 

This lady’s flight, as Ibrahim had 


* The Guebres make no scruple at admitting 
men into the apartment of their women, who en- 
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sufficient sense to seek no second 
addition to his harem, placed him 
in perfect peace with his new wife. 
She was, indeed, one of those gentle 
creatures to whom the Hindoo scrip- 
ture has assigned the first place in 
heaven ; and her husband’s affections 
remained constant to her without aid 
from the emerald, the ruby, or any 
of the amulets to which the poetic 
superstition of India has given power. 
Their adopted boy grew in loveli- 
ness ; and at his eighth year was be- 
trothed, according to the custom of 
the Parsees, to a little bride some 
months younger. ‘This festival, al- 
ways sumptuous in Bombay, was 
celebrated with the pomp propor- 
tioned to [brahim’s wealth and rank. 
The palanquin of these young sacri- 
fices to the deity of marriage, shone 
with gold brocade and wreathes of 
jewels, as it passed through streets 
carpeted and canopied with em- 
brvidered cloth, toward gardens 
whose superb trees resembled pyra- 
mids of light. But though the sagest 
astrologers had been consulted, and 
the happiest aspect of the stars ob- 
served, a fatal interruption awaited 
them. At the entrance of a bazaar 
richly illuminated by [brahim’s order, 
where crouds of all ranks were feast- 
ed with sherbet and confectionary, 
among booths filled with musicians 
and tumblers, a squalid woman sud- 
denly sprung into the street, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ My son!—give me my 
son!”—The procession stopped in 
consternation, more caused by the 
ceeoage of an outcast’s touch, than 

y her incredible claim; and Ibra- 
him, startled by the shrill tones ofa 
voice he remembered too well, per- 
ceived his discarded wife in the dress 
of a Pariah. He instantly conceived 
the extent of her revengeful purpose, 
but it was too late to defeat her. 
Availing herself of his own stratagem, 
Bomamjee uttered dismal lamenta- 
tions, and tearing asunder the rich 
curtains behind which the boy sat 








joy more liberty than other sects, though very 
ittle more education. 
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ed to grasp himin her arms. The 
father of the infant bride, thunder- 
struck at this base blot on the bride- 
groom’s origin, demanded a pause in 
the nuptial rites, till the truth could 
be made manifest. Seeing [brahim 
pale, trembling, and unable to an- 
swer, he snatched his adopted son 
from the palanquin, and advanced 
to throw him into the embrace of 
his pretended mother, when Chan- 
dela, leaping from her husband’s, 
caught her son from his arms, re- 
peating, ‘“‘ I am the outcast—he is 
mine.” 

Notwithstanding the horror of| 
Hindoos at that execrated name, the 
spectators were silenced by the| 
sacred agony of a mother, and by} 
their eager curiosity to see the rival 
claims decided. lbrahim, entangled 
in his own devices, could not recant 
what he had confessed before his 
brother counsellors; he could not 
deny that he had called Bomanjee 
an outcast, and that young Ahmed 
was astranger’s sor. All that seem- 
ed doubtful now was, to which of 
those unhappy women the disputed 
boy should be assigned; and the 
noblest Parsees agreed it should be 
left to his decision. Bomanjee’s eyes 
glared with malignant joy ; for, in 
the days of her “splendor she had 
often loaded him with fruits and gar- 
lands of flowers ; but he had not for- 
gotten the patient cares, the secret 
caresses, and constant love of his true 
mother, as he sprang into her arms. 
She hid her face on his, aad drop- 
ping the rich mantle she had worn 
as Ibrahim’s wife, stole one sorrew- 
ful glance at her husband, and de- 
parted among the darkest trees. No 
one presumed to arrest or follow her 
steps. A kind of surprise, such as 
results from some unexpected gleam 
of brilliant light, had been excited 
even among the most vulgar, by the 
nobleness of this unhappy mother. 
Ibrahim, though he felt that she had 
willingly sacrificed splendor and 
honour te save her son, also felt 
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‘that she had sacrificed him ; and had 
proved her affection as a wife, infe- 
rior to her fondness as a parent ; and 
his consternation was not unmingled 
with resentment. But while he 
paused, the kindred of his revenge- 
ful Bomanje completed the measures 
they had prepared for his misery. 
Instigated by their eloquence and 
their bribes, the most zealous Brah- 
mins had placed themselves in readi- 
‘ness to seize their victim. Aban- 
_doned to their ferocious power by all 
‘the creeds and all the customs of 
the Hindoos, the miserable outcast 
was brought back to suffer the ordeal 
iby which their superstition pretends 
to discover those who are really 
'Pariahs, or outcasts from the gods. 
‘Conscious of his own indiscreet du- 
plicity, fearful of the disgrace which 
vehement interference might draw 
on his own head, and unnerved 
by the habitual indolence of a selfish 
life, Ibrahim satisfied himself with 
silent regret while the Brahmins con- 
veyed their victim to Carli, intend- 
ing to exhibit her fate as a terrible” 
evidence of their power, and an 
atoning sacrifice to their goddess 
Kali.* [brahim heard Kali named 
with a frightful and remorseful con- 
sciousness of the death designed for 
Chandela and her son. The languor 
of his temperament, which like his 
personal beauty, possessed more 
elasticity than strength, gave way to 
human passions ; and he embarked 
secretly in his boat at midnight to 
overtake the Brahmins in their jour- 
ney to their temple. He reached 
it safely a few hours after their arri- 
val, and pitched his tent at the foot 
of its tremendous seat. With no at- 
tendants he ascended the piles of 
rock, sheltered by wild groves of 
mango trees on the roa to Carli. 
All was dark when he reached the 





* This tremendous deity (the wife of Seeva) 
receives many victims still between the shores 
of Calcutta and the isle of Sangor, where her 
ruined temple stands. Her votaries are deemed 








happy if seized by the sharks which wait 
round it. 
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mouth of its giant cave, and hid him- 
self among the arched niches which 
form its portico. The spectacle 
within would have awed a stronger 
spirit. Hewn in the solid rock, 
three aisles formed by twenty-one 
enormous pillars supported a coved 
roof resting on ribs of teak wood 
undecayed by six hundred years. A 
few torches gleaming in the corri- 
dors, showed him the gloomy extent 
of this mountain-temple, in which no 
image of any deity interrupted its 
magnificent simplicity. The shadow 
of a single priest emerging from his 
cell, behind the pillers, seemed to 
represent the littleness of man in the 
chambers of his Creator: but Ibrahim 
thought only of his purpose, and 
questioned the stranger in a falter- 
ing voice concerning Chandela and 
her son. The priest replied, “ We} 
are Jines, and this cavern is dedicated 
to a purer and more ancient religion 
than the Brahmins. We believe our 
God all-wise, all-seeing, all-produc- 
tive, and all-happy:—without name, 
without shape, without tribe, love or 
weakness. The man who can attain 
these perfections will soon behold 
God, is already in his presence, and 
will be united to him. Thy Chan- 
dela would have nothing to fear from 
us. We believe the world eternal, 
therefore we hold it sinful to attempt 
destruction ; we believe all things 
governed by necessity, therefore, 
we blame nothing except adultery 
and theft, which never can be need- 
ful. Go in peace.” He offered 
Ibrahim food, but of a very simple 
kind, for their creed excludes ani- 
mal meats, milk, and honey : inform- 


ing him that the Hindoo priests had | 


probably named the cave of Carli to 
mislead his search, while they per- 
formed their melancholy rites on the 
shore. Dreading to find them com- 
pleted, Ibrahim descended into a 
deep and dismal valley, opening 
by a narrow pass ‘into the sea, 
which encompassed a small island 
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'the abhorred isle of Sangor, famous 
for human sacrifices. Two Brahmins 
answered his inquiries by intel- 
ligence that they had already dispo- 
sed of Chandela according to her 
doom ; but the next hour would de- 
cide whether her son should belong 


to them, or to the miserable cast of 


his mother. Breathless and aghast 
with fear of this decision, Ibrahim 
stood among the crowd, while the vo- 
taries of Hindoo superstition ap- 
proached with garlands of flowers 
and scarlet robes, bringing, in a mag- 
nificent litter, the unfortunate boy de- 
signed for an offering to Kali. Beauti- 
ful and rosy in the sleep procured by 
opium, they placed him in the centre 
of the road, strewing Cusa-grass, oil, 
and milk, upon his garments.” Ci- 
tarrs and. trumpets mingled with 
the heavy sound of a triumphal car 
containing the idel Kali, represented 
by a gorgeous mass of ebony studded 
with rubies, drawn by an elephant 
of rare beauty. _ Certain that the in- 
fant’s death would be decided if the 
wheels of this vehicle pursued their 
way, Ibrahim saw only one desperate 
expedient in his power to save it. 
He had seen this elephant in Ceylon, 
when driven by its hunters into the 
trap* prepared for it, and had given 
it liberty by drawing out the stakes 
which prevented its escape. Trust- 
ing to the grateful sagacity of this no- 
ble animal, he threw himself with his 
face upward before the sleeping boy 
in the road of the idol’s chariot, an 
action which the Brahmins saw with- 
out displeasure or surprise, as believ- 
ers expect honour on earth and im- 
mortality in heaven from its touch. 
Not a breath was heard among the 


* A modern traveller says, the elephant- 
craal, or trap, resembles a funnel, several hun- 
dred feet in length, and divided into three 
chambers, the last and smallest of which is 
guarded by strong posts or stakes driven into 
the ground, and men holding bundles of light- 
ed straw. Two tame elephants are usually 
employed to lead the captive out, oppressing 
him with all their weight, and sometimes beat- 








ing him with their trunks, while his groans and 
resistance express his indignation, 
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spectators, and the music sunk into 
the softest sound of the flutes used 
to charm the rock-serpent and cobra- 
capella, lest it should disturb the 
sleeper: but when the wheels had 
rolled within a foot-pace, the ele- 


phant suddenly paused, fixed his mild | 


eyes on his former benefactor, and 
raising the nearest wheel with his 
trunk, passed him and his slumbering 
boy in safety. A long and deep cry 
escaped the crowd, the lamps were 
suddenly extinguished, and Ibrahim 
felt himself raised from the earth, 
muffled in his shawl, and conveyed 
away in a kind of litter. He began 
to fear that his rashness had only 
changed the child’s fate and his own 
into a more lingering misery, as the 
Brahmins profess to believe that those 
over whom their divinity passes with- 
out a touch, are reprobated forever. 
Many hours and many changes in his 
conveyance passed before the veil 
was taken from his eyes. They be- 
held a stupendous chamber resting 
on columns of rock illuminated by a 
thousand lamps. The flaf roof, the 
turbaned capitals of the pillars, and 
the threeformed god, whose face 
sparkled with jewels amongst a 
crowd of inferior images, informed 
him that he stood in the cavern-tem- 
ple of Elephanta: and the linen scarfs 
and zenaars* worn by those who sur- 
rounded him, announced the highest 
order of Brahma’s priests. One of 
superior stature and aspect held the 
hand of a woman covered with a sil- 
ver veil, and addressed Ibrahim in 
these words :— =f 

“‘ No part of nature displays _ its 
creative power to every eye, nor do 
we expose the vital principle of our 
religion to the vulgar, We reserve 
it for tho$® who merit our care, and 
are capable of receiving its fruits. 
Thyself and this woman Chandela 
are among the chosen number :— 


# The zenaar, or Brahminical thread, is 
composed of three cotton threads, each 48 yards 
long, twisted together, folded, and thrown over 
the left shoulder, 
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she was once a portion of the vilest 
class, but thy bounty has made her 
worthy to convert thee, as the clay 
that has become fragrant by dwelling 
near the rose, may form a vase to 
preserve it. Why should a being of 
such glorious self-sacrifice, bow to 
the deity of one element, when he 
might behold the author and govern- 
or of all?—He who is moisture in 
the water, light in the sun and moon, 
breath in the winds, and the invisible 
soul of all men !—Such is the divinity 
we worship—such the principle of 
a religion which the perverse igno- 
rance of the multitude compels us 
to dress in awful and fantastic myste- 
ries.—Receive this woman as thy 
wife, and. her son shall be as thine 
own. We devote them to our God 
in winning thee from thy darkness, 
and our offerings to his altar are 
generous and faithful hearts.” 


SS 


ON THE PROPER APPLICATION OF TIME. 


**We complain of the shortness of time, and 
yet have much more than we know hew to 
dispose of; for our lives are either spent in 
doing nothing at all, or doing nothing that we 
ought to do.” SENECA, 


This observation of the celebrat- 
ed Spanish philosopher completely 
corresponds with our first address 
to the Deity, in the admirable ser- 
vice of our church; and pharisaical 
must be the feelings of that indi- 
vidual who can repeat it, without 
impressions of its justness and its 
force. 

That time past cannot be recall- 
ed, is one of those trite observations 
which even the juvenjle must fre- 
quently have heard; and it is the 
duty of a moralist to point out to 
them the most likely method of 
preventing this fleeting, yet invalu- 
able possession, from being wasted 
or abused. On the importance of 


time I have frequently observed, 
that the most thoughtless and in- 
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descant. But whilst they agree in 
the necessity of using it with fru- 
gality, (like the prodigal in scrip- 
ture,) they either waste it in idle- 
ness or lavish it away in extrava- 
gance ; though at every period, and 
in every season, time ought to be 
considered as a precious deposit, 
for which the Book of books assures 
us we must give an account at the 
day of judgment. 

If this assurance is not sufficient 
to impress its importance’ upon our 
imaginations, can we venture to 
hope for success from the moat 
strenuous argument? for if a work 
composed by inspiration is unable 
to warn the inconsiderate, can the 
language of frailty be expected to 
produce greater effect ? 

Be the consequences what they 
may, it is the duty of every author, 
who professes to feel interested in 
the welfare of his species, to endea- 
vour to combine instruction with 
amusement, to strip vice of its 
adventitious garb, and to adorn 
virtue with its own native purity 
and intrinsic excellence. 

Mr. Knox, in his admired col- jf 
lection of Essays, informs us the 
term is synonymous with that of at- 


to tire my youtful readers, by too 
large a portion of dry morality, | 
do not profess to write merely for 
entertainment, but shall endeavour 
to point out the heart-soothing 

tifications which inevitably arise 
rom the fulfilment of religious and 
moral duties. 

A universal admired authoress 
of the present day*, in one of 
her judicious publications, has laid 
down a plan by which her youthful 
readers may learn to grow old 
gracefully, as she terms it ; or if an 
artist were to embrace her ideas, he 
would represent the countenanee of 
age irradiated by the charms of vir- 





. *Mrs. H. More. 
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which arises from conscious in- 
tegrity and usefulness. 

If, with the Emperor Titus, we 
could only lament the loss of a day, 
how sweet would be the gratifying 
conviction! but, alas! days and 
years pass away, without our being 
able to say we have neither wasted 
nor abused them. We are prone by 
nature to do that which is forbidden, 
and to do that which ought to be 
left undone. ‘‘ Yet every fool 
(observes Lord Chesterfield) who 
slatterns away his time in idle no- 
things, has always some trite ob- 
servation at hand, to prove both its 
fleetness and its value.” 

In the early part of my life, I 
was acquainted with a young lady, 
whose toilet occupied the greater 
part of her existence, and whose 
Abigal was never less than three 
hours in dressing her hair, and 
adorning her person. <A_ cold 
caught at one of those balls which 
she never failed attending, brought 
the inconsiderate girl to the very 
verge of the tomb; when, witha 
pathos never to be forgotten, she 
exclaimed in mental agony. ‘* Oh 
could | but redeem the time I have 
so shamefully lost!—Alas! alas! 
how different would have been my 
feelings had | thought less of this 
fragile form, and more of an all- 
gracious God!’ Upon the phy- 
siclan’s coming in, a few moments 
after she had uttered this affecting 
ejaculation, he recommended a small 
blister upon the crown of her head, 
as likely to remove the acute pain 
she -sufflered; yet adding, ‘‘ he 
feared she would object to the loss 
of her hair, being an ornament to 
which young ladies of her age were 
generally too partial.” @ 

‘*Would to heaven, doctor,” 
said the self-condemned Maria,‘ I 
had always felt as indifferent to 
dress as 1 do at this moment! Be 
the torture of a blister upon the 
head what it may, I will thankfolly 
endure it, if you think there is a 
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chance of preserving my existence. 
I have a long, long account to give 
of that time I have wasted in fri- 
volous pursuits and unsatisfactory 
amusements.” 

The worthy physician was so 
affected by the voice and manner 
of the repentant sufferer, that he 
exerted his utmost efforts to pro- 
long her existence; and the Al- 
mighty, in his mercy, crowned those 
efforts with success. If the mere 
waste of time upon frivolous occu- 
pations could excite such senti- 
ments of contrite apprehension in 
Maria’s breast, how  poignant— 
how insupportable must be the sen- 
sations of those in a similar situa- 
tion, whose consciences reproach 
them with the commission of actual 
guilt! 

This simple anecdote is sufficient 
to convince the unreflecting, that 
conduct, which appears as venial 
and unimportant, when in the full 
enjoyment of health, impresses the 
mind with the conviction of actual 
frailty when we are languishing 
upon the bed of sickness ; for then 
conscience, instead of glossing over 
imperfections, presents them in all 
their natural deformity and hideous- 
ness. 

Doctor Young’s description of 
the waste of time is admirably cal- 
culated to convince us of the ne- 
cessity of neither Iavishing nor mis- 
employing it; and happy would it 
be, both for the youthful and the 
aged, if they could be induced se- 
riously to reflect upom the im- 
portance of the present moment. 


*¢We take no note of time, but from its loss, 

“To give it then a tongue is wise in man; 

As if an angel spoke——lI feel the solemn 
sound.” 





Though application and economy 
may restore the waste of fortune ; 
it is impossible for the utmost 
energy to repair the waste of time : 
it eludes our grasp, evades every 
attempt to regain it, impressing the 
folly of our misconduct forcibly 
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upon the mind. As sentiments like 
these, or somewhat similar, must 
be the inevitable consequence of a 
profligate waste of time, how ne- 
cessary is it that those who are 
just arriving at an age to be sensi- 
ble of its value should not lavish 
it upon what must be considered 
as the mere vanities of life ‘Uhough 
the season of youth is the season of 
enjoyment, and Pleasure courts the 
acceptance of her thoughtless vota- 
ries, yet thorns are concealed be- 
neath a path of roses, which the eye 
of experience alone has the power 
of detecting. 

Let not my readers imagine If am 
an enemy to those rational amuse- 
ments, which, in fact, ought to be 
attached to the earlier st: ige of life ; 
or that | would wish them to re- 
nounce the harmless pleasures sought 
with so much avidity at their age : 
on the contrary, | have often derived 
real gratification from observing the 
happiness which is imparted from an 
assembly or the stage. My wish is 
to render the younger part of my 
readers sensible that pleasure ought 
to be the recreation, not the busi- 
ness, of life ; and though, at that 
age, it is natural to embellish the 
charms of person, yet that adornment 
ought not to occupy too large a por- 
tion of time ; and though slatternli- 
ness is inexcusable, too great a fond- 
ness for dress degenerates into ac- 
tual vice. 

In the distribution of time, the 
pleasures of the world ought only 
to occupy a certain portion, and 
never interfere with the actual du- 
ties of life ; never ought they to be 
allowed to break in upon those oc- 
cupations which are beneficial to so- 
ciety, or instructive to the mind.— 
By dividing the day into certain 
portions, and allotting each to dis- 
tinct occupations, we should not 
only perceive the value, but feel the 
usefulness of time, and avoid that 
tedium of which the indolent are so 





apt to complain. How frequently 
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have I had the mortification of hear- 
ing reiterated complaints of the lan- 
guor and insipidity of a country life! 
—how many sighs. have | heard 
breathed for the return of that sea- 
son when the gayeties of the metro- 
polis should again revive ! 

In vain do the resplendent beau- 
ties of summer court the admira- 
tion; in vainare the glowing tints |! 
of autumn presented to their languid |) 
eyes. The effulgent brilliancy of a 
ball-room seems to have rendered 
the radiant orb of heaven no longer 
worthy of admiration, gratitude. or 
delight. Feelings of this nature, | 
trust, are far from general ; yet that 
such there are cannot be denied ; 
and most deplorable is the effect of 
dissipation, when it possesses the 
power of destroying all the finer feel- 
ings of the mind. 

‘Let it not, however, be supposed 
that [ mean to infer time can only 
be properly employed in the coun- 
try, or that it is either wasted or 
misused in Londen; for numerous 


are the instances | could produce of 
the most active tsefulness and be- | 
nevolence displayed within the li- | 


mits of the metropolis. To visit 
the sick, to relieve the children of 
poverty, and to remove the actual 
want of those who are in prison, 
are amongst those positive duties 
taught by the great Founder of the 
christian religion—duties which the 
affluent are particularly bound to 
perform. These duties may. justly 
be said to carry their own reward 
with them, and | may venture to as- 
sert were never practised without 
imparting the most refined gratifica- 
tion, as will be acknowledged by 
those of my readers who have prac- 
tised the virtue of beneficence, 

“I shall close my animadversion 
upon the use or misuse of the pre- 
sent moments, by sketching the 
character of a young lady with whom 
I was acquainted in the early part 
of existence, that whilst endeavour- 
ing to impart instruction I may not be 
totally devoid of entertainment. 


[vox. II. 


| Selina C. was one of those lovely 
young women of rank and fashion, 
'who have only to be seen to be uni- 
versally admired ; and being particu- 
‘larly tall of her age, and womanly in 
|her appearance, “she was removed 
from Camden-house before the usual 
period, and soon was permitted to 
|Tun the accustomed round of variety 
‘in London, Bath, and Cheltenham. 
Her wit was as playful as her charms 
were fascinating, and wherever she 
appeared admiration was the result ; 
but amidst the number of her adorers, 
she had run the round of fashion and 
dissipation before she met with one 
calculated to make an impression 
upon her heart, and began to feel 
that ennui which arises from the 
want of rational and praiseworthy 
pursuits. Selina, though considered 
as one of fashion’s gayest votaries. 
possessed a mind capable of the most 
refined emotions ; and though cus- 
tom had sanctioned the frivolity of 
her occupations, she could not avoid 
deploring the loss of that time which 
was sacrificed to amusement. 

** [ have a heart (she would often 
say in her more reflecting moments) 
which sighs for the gratification of 
being useful to my fellow creatures ; 
yet so numerous are my engage- 
ments, that [ have no opportunity 
of discovering the children of mis- 
fortune.” 

Whether Sir Charles B had 
discovered the innate propensities 
of this naturally amiable young wo- 
man, or whether he had merely 
been fascinated by the superiority 
of her charms, I cannot pretend to 
determine ; yet certain it is, that his 
pointed attentions soon made an im- 
pression upon her hitherto unat- 
tracted heart ; although in their 
characters and propensities there 
did not appear the slightest. simili- 
tude. 

Selina expatiated with rapture up- 
ov the delights of a ball, or a birth- 
day ; and was charmed with the 











panegyric bestowed upon her per- 
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son and dress, by the editors of the 
newspapers ; whilst her lover de- 
scanted upon the pleasures of the 
country, describing the gratification 
he had derived from ameliorating 
the situation of his tenants. At the 
age of twenty-four, Sir Charles 
B had not only come into the 
possession of his father’s extensive 
landed property, but that of. his 
maternal grandfather’s ; who being 
very far advanced in years, had in- 
trusted the whole management of 
his rent-roll to the sole direction of 
an interested steward ; who, to en- 
rich his personal property, had con- 
verted a number of small into. ex- 
tensive farms; by this means de- 
priving several worthy and indus- 
trious individuals of the power of pro- 
curing a comfortable subsistence.— 
Fortunately for these cruelly treated 
individuals, the leases of their more 
opulent neighbours extended not be- 
yond the life of Sir Charles’s grand- 
father, and the first measure he 
adopted upon coming into the pos- 
session of his large fortune was to 
replace all the former tenants in their 
farms ; and by this liberal and judi- 
cious proceeding, he was actually 
idolized and adored. Parliamenta- 
ry business alone could have attract- 
ed this modern Cincinnatus from his 
agricultural gratifications and his phi- 
lanthropic pursuits ; for he had not 
only devoted a large sum of money 
to building cottages for the reception 
of the aged, but had instituted both 
a boy’s and a girl’s school. 

Various were the animadversions 
made in the higher circles upon 
the different propensities of the 
youthful lovers ; and it was even 
asserted that Selina had declared it 
was her intention to convert the re- 
cently established schools into a mo- 
dern theatre, and the old women’s 
cottages into picturesque dairies, 
where her numerous friends were 
to be regaled with strawberries and 
cream, during the summer. Had 
these satirical reports ever reached 
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the ears of the person so nearly con- 
cerned in them, in all probability 
they would have been the means ot 
frustrating the projected union ; but, 
fortunately, in this instance, the shaft 
of ridicule did not reach the bosom 
it was intended to wound. 

The destined husband of Selina 
was one of those rare characters 
who endeavour to hide their praise- 
worthy deeds from the eye of the 
public; and even the object of his 
affection was ignorant of the circum- 
stances I have been describing. The 
marriage was celebrated according 
to the present fashion, and the bride, 
accompanied by a tenderly loved 
friend, after a splendid breakfast, 
set off for her husband’s country 
seat, in anew travelling chariot. It 
was late at night when the party 
reached their destined haven ; yet 
Selina was highly pleased with the 
respectful attention of several an- 
cient domestics ; and upon express- 
ing her surprise that so young a man 
should have selected such aged at- 
tendants, was charmed at ‘finding 
they had lived with the late posses- 
sor of the castle ; and that the pre- 
sent one, from sentiments of humani- 
ty, had resolved, during their lives, 
to support them. 

This trait in the character of a 
man, on whom her future happiness 
had become dependent, could not 
fail to delight the youthful bride’s 
feelings ; but how infinitely must 
that sensation have been augmented 
on the following morning, when 
from her dressing-room window she 
beheld the proofs of her husband’s 
philanthropy, forming picturesque 
objects at the extremity of the park 
paling. Disclaiming that. praise - 
which lips of delight bestowed upon 


him, the amiable young man merely 


said, ‘‘ he had never completely felt 
the pleasure which arises from be- 
neficence until that moment ; but 
now I find,” he added, ‘* that my Se- 
lina will participate in these emo- 
tions, | may truly say, I have arrived 
at the summit of human happiness.’’ 
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That time which Selina’s fashiona- 
ble friends had supposed would be 
dragged on so heavily seemed actual- 
ly to fly on eagle’s wings. She vi- 
sited the aged, instructed the youth- 
ful ; andina few years became a 
pattern, whom amiable mothers held 
up to their offspring. Though, per- 
haps, few possess the power of be- 
coming so essentially useful as this 
amiable young woman, yet the most 
circumscribed fortune permits the 
practice of charity’s minor duties ; 
we may visit the sick—we may in- 
struct the ignorant—and even by 
sympathy and commiseration dimi- 
nish the woes of the afflicted. Time 
thus occupied can never appear to 
move on leaden pinions ; and when 
combined with the practice of reli- 
gious duties, will give to the mind that 
sweet satisfaction which, in the lan- 


guage of scripture, ‘* surpasseth all 
understanding.”’ 
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GENERAL REMARKS AND CALCULATIONS 
FROM THE VIBW OF THE PRESENT 
STATE OF THE WORLD. 


The surface of the globe is estima- 
ted in square miles, at 198,976,786 
Of which the water is 157,328,135 
The landis 41,658,657 
The total population of 
the world is 827,448,397 
The habitable part of the world 
contains, per square mile, 


about 20 
North America contains about 23 
South America,under~ = - - g 
Europe, near - . - 60 
Asia, above - : - 40 
Africa, near : - 10 
Oriental Archipelago, Soot 38 
Australasia, under . oe 
Polynesia, about - : 12 


China Proper, the most thickly 
settled country of great extent 
in the world, contains about 

The whole Chinese empire, 
about ca te - 100 


280 








Niphon, the principal Japan 
Island, is about equally popu- 
lous as China Proper, 

The Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands makes the nearest ap- 
proach to China Proper, and 


contains . - - 239 
England contains about = - 181 
Ireland, about - - 156 
Scotland, about - - 63 
Connecticut, the thickest settled 

of the United States, - 60 
Massachusetts, the next, - 54 
Pennsylvania, 16 
The U. States T earitory east of 

the Mississippi, about - 8 
The whole United States Ter- 

ritory, about - - 3 


We may consider a population 
equal to that of the Chinese empire, 
that is 100 to the square mile, to be 
about the greatest that the world 
will contain. This would be upwards 
of 4000 millions, say 4,165,865,100, 
which is about five times the pre- 
sent number. 

According to that ratio, the United 
States Territory would contain near- 
ly two hundred and forty-six millions 
of inhabitants, being above 27 times 
the present number ; but to be equal 
to China Proper, it would contain 
near stx hundred and ninety millions ; 
being nearly 77 times the present 
number. 

Allowing the United States to 
double its population every 25 years, 
for aseries of years to come, the re- 
sult would be as follows : 


| Suppose 1820, 10,000,000 
1845, 20,000,000 

1870, 40,000,000 

1895, 80,000,000 

1920, 160,000,000 

1945, 320,000,000 

1950, 245,000,000 

1970, 440,000,000 

1983, 690,000.000 


According to this table, the United 
States would be as thickly settled as 
the Chinese empire in 1950; and 
as thickly settled as China Proper 
abeut the year 1983. 
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The probability is, that no single 
state will contain a population of 
more than 100 to the square mile, 
while the aggregate of the United 
States continues under 20. Theag- 
gregate will probably be equal to 20 
or upwards, about the year 1880. 

Assuming nine millions as the pre- 
sent population of the United States, 
and the state of Ohio to contain 
39,000 square miles, it could main- 
tan the whole population of the 
United States without being so popu- 
lous as the Netherlands, and not near 
so populous as China Proper. ‘The 
inhabitants of the United States bear 
a proportion to the state of Ohio 
equal to 230 to the square mile. 

Agreeably to this ratio, the states 
of Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, could 
contain the whole present population 
of America. 

The United States Territory, by the 
same ratio, could contain the whole 
population of the world, that of Chi- 
na Proper excepted. 

The United States Territory could 
contain the whole population of Eu- 
rope and America, without having 
more than 84 to the square mile. 
By adding that of Africa to the num- 
ber, it would only be 124 to the 
square mile, not near so populous as 
England. 

So we see that mankind have plen- 
ty of room in the world, and they 
may with great propriety continue 
to fulfil the scripture injunction— 
‘* Be fruitful, and multiply and re- 
plenish the earth,” the opinions of 
the men of the Malthus School, to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

It is only by culitvation that the 
earth can be made to produce a suf- 
ficient quantity of food for its in- 
habitants. ' 

The animal and vegetable food 
that is raised spontaneously is suffi 
cient to supply but a small part pf 
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This would give for the world about 
13 millions. 

In the shepherd life, exemplified 
among the Tartar tribes, probably 
five to the square mile would be a 
sufficient allowance. This would 
give for the world about 200 millions. 

In the agricultural state the scale 
admits of all the varieties from the 
shepherd state to that of gardening ; 
and the population may be varied by 
a scale, rising gradually, from 10 to 
300 per square mile. The average 
150 millions would give for the world 
about 6200 millions of inhabitants. 

It is said that an ancient Roman 
could maintain a family of five per- 
sons upon an acre of good land ; and 
it is obvious that this can easily be 
done if they confine themselves to a 
vegetable diet. At this rate, the 
state of Ohio, which is nearly all: good 
land, would maintain 124,800,000 in- 
habitants, being nearly one seventh 
part of all the population of the 
world. This is about the proportion 
which those professing the Christian 
religion bear to the other classes. 

Supposing the whole people of the 
world to be collected together, in a 
standing posture, allowing 18 inches 
square to each, they could be con- 
tained in 67 square miles, which is 
about two-thirds of the district of 
Columbia. 

In a lying posture, allowing 6 feet 
long and 18 inches broad to each, 
they could be contained in 268 
square miles, a space less than three 
times the district of Columbia. 

Supposing the world to have ex- 
isted 6000 years, allowing 30 years 
for a generation, and 400 millions 
on the mean of the population, this 
would give 80,000 millions ; these 
could be contained in a standing pos- 
ture in about 6400 square miles, a 
space little more than New-Jersey. 
In a lying posture they could be all 





mankind, as is exemplified in t 
savage life. In the savage state pro« 


bably one for every three square | 


miles would be a great population. 


* 


ontained in about 25,000 square 
miles, being little more than the half 
of Pennsylvania. 

| Supposing the world to contain 
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the number of inhabitants stated in 
the table, 827,448,397, and allowing 
30 years as a generation, the num- 
ber of deaths yearly will be 





27,581,613 
monthly, 2,298,467 
daily, 75,566 
hourly, 3,148 
each minute, 52 


Being nearly 1 every second of time! | 

By a long series of observations, | 
it has been found that the births are | 
to the deaths as 643 to 516 ; in round | 
numbers it may be assumed as 6 to| 
5; therefore the births will be 


Yearly, - - $2,178,548 
monthly, - 2,671,535 
daily, - - 88,160 
hourly, - - - $3,673} 
each minute, - - 60 
each second, - . 1 


The annual increase of the popu- 
lation of the world, by the above 
calculation, is 4,596,935. Were so- 
ciety left to its natural operation, this 
would, in the course of a century, 
add nearly 460 millions to the pre- 
sent population ; but making allow- 
ance for the destructive wars in 
which mankind engage, and the ca- 
sualties to which they are subjected, 
we may deduct 260 millions from the 
number, and allow them to increase 
at the rate of two millions per an- 
num, or 200 millions in a century. 
This will give about one thousand 
and forty millions as the inhabitants 
on the globe a century hence ; and 
there our calculations may rest, for 
very few of our readers will live be- 
yond that period. 

The highest mountain on the globe 
is 26,462 feet ; being 62 feet more 
than 5 miles perpendicular height. 
The next highest is Chimberazo, 
which is 21,451 feet, being 331 over 
4miles. The greatest height, so 
far as we know, ever ascended by 
man, was by Mr. Guy Laussac, who 
rose in a balloon at Paris, on the 26th 
Sept. 1814, to the height of 22,800 














the greatest ever made on earth, 
19,374 feet. The greatest of man’s 
works, of which we know, is the 
principal Egyptian pyramid, 475 feet 
high, not quite the fiftieth part of 
the height of the highest mountain ; 
and the height of that mountain, great 
as it appears to us, is not equal to the 
fourteen hundredth, part of the di- 
ameter of the globe. ‘To the eye 
that can grasp the whole, it is, in 
comparison, but like a grain of sand 
onone of our common globes. But 
even this globe itself, with all its 
lofty mountains, its continents, seas, 
and islands, is but like a grain of 
sand compared with the universe. 
How infinitely great in Power, and 
glorious in Wisdom, must be that 
Great Being, who made and governs 
the whole. MELIsH. 





From the London New Monthly Magazine. 
ON POPULATION, 


Supposing the earth to be peopled 
with 1,000,000,000 of inhabitants, 
and allowing 33 years for a genera- 
tion, the deaths of each year amount 
to 30 millions—of each day to 82,000, 
and of each hour to 3,416. But as 
the number of deaths to the number 
of births is as 10 to 12. there are 
born yearly 36,000,000——daily 
98,630, and hourly 4,109. 

Reckoning only three generations 
to acentury, and supposing the world 
has existed 5700 years, (but the mo- 
dern Jews count the present year, 
1819, to be A. M. 5579) there have 
been only 172 generations from the 
Creation, 125 since the Deluge, 
and 55 since the Christian Azra. 

Out of every 1000,, there die an- 
nually 30; and the ntmber of inha- 
bitants of every city and country is 
rehewed every 30 years. 

Of 200 children, no more than one 
dies in the birth ; but more than one 
third part of every birth die within 
2 years of age. 
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feet. The ascent of Humboldt and 





The proportion which marriages 


his companions is supposed to be || bear to births, and births to burials, 
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is, in London, for the former, as 1 

to 4; and for the latter, as 1to 1,1; 

and all these bear a correct propor- 

tion to the numbers of the population 

in every district. The births are 

more numerous than the deaths in 
any given place ; and the proportion 
of births of male and female, are not 
in a wide proportion, not an uncer- 
tain, accidental number at all adven- 
tures, but nearly equal: but, by the 
register accurately kept of the births 
at the City of London Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, and published annually by the 
secretary, the number of male chil- 
dren born there always exceeds that 
of the females—including, of course, 
in both amounts, all those who are 
restored from still birth. Major 
Graunt’s tables, formed about 150 
years since, stated, for the bills of 
mortality 14 males to 13 females, 
whence he justly inferred, that the 
Christian religion prohibiting polyga- 
my is more agreeable to the law of 
nature than Mehammedanism, and 
others that allow it. The majority 
of males seems a wise dispensation 
to provide for their dangers by wars, 
sea voyages, excess of labour, &c. 
Female diseases and child-bearing 
follow in close, but not quite equal 
causes of death. 

In cities and market towns, before 
the opening of streets, and other in- 
lets of air, the deaths were nearly 
equal to the births ; and if they were 
visited with any epidemic, they far 
exceeded them ; in Paris their deaths 
were 11 to one birth; their houses 
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This curious proportion is every 
where preserved, and is a manifes- 
tation of the order of Divine Provi- 
dence, hy which the world has never 
‘been overstocked with. population, 
notwithstanding the great increase 
_and doublings of each species of ani- 
imal, since the repeopling of it by the 
'|sons of Noah and their widely-spread 
| descendants.—Derham says, (P. Th. 
b. 4. c. 10. p. 179.) ‘* That the world 
should be as well or better stocked 
| than now it is in 1656 years (the time 
| between the creation and the flood ;) 
this we will suppose may be done by 
the natural method of each species 
doubling or increase ; but in double 
that number of years, or at this dis- 
tance from the flood, of 4000 years, 
that the world should not be over- 
stocked, can never be made out with- 
out allowing an infinite Providence.” 

In confirmation of some of the 
above observations, I may refer to 
our bills of mortality during the month 
of July last, in which it is stated, 
that the males born up to the 27th 
amounted to 193, and the females to 
175; that of these numbers 133 
males and 137 females died, leaving 
a majority of living population 98 in 
one month. [tis also to be observed, 





females exceeded those of males by 4. 
In the seventeen parishes without 
the walls of London there appear to 
have been baptised in the same month 
101, of whom 61 died ; but this may 
yet be questioned, for there is no evi- 
dence sought for to ascertain whether 








being much higher and more crowd- 
ed, and streets narrower than those 
in London. But in the villages in 
England fewer die than are born, 
yet there are more births than deaths 
in cities and manufacturing towns, 
notwithstanding the want of air and 
healthful diet. 

Every marriage, upon a general 
view, produces four births—allowing 
for those which produce none, and 
those which produce an extraordi- 
nary number of children. 


those who were buried had ever 
| been baptised at all, or were among 
|| those baptised and registered at these 
| parish churches ; nor is the burial a 
| proper time to ask that question. But 
|| what appeared to me very extraor- 
|| dinary was, that in the return of the 
||97 parishes within the walls, there 


iishould, among so immense a popula- 
tion, have been. baptised, during the 
same period, only 3: and that not 
one should have been buried !—See 


4 the bill of July 27th last. 











that in this last article the deaths of 
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This marks the healthiness of the 
capital, abstracted from any propor- 
tion which deaths might bear to 
births ; and the fact is, that the re- 
moval of numerous families from their 
former city residences to others be- 
yond its limits, and into the country, 
has contributed greatly to purify the 
atmospheric air; the opening of 
streets, and widening corners and 
gateways, in modern times, with en- 
Jarged doors and windows in almost 
every house, and public drains, have 
all likewise contributed to render the 
city the most healthful part of what 
is usually styled the metropolis, 
which is now understood to comprise 
London, Westminster, and the exten- 
sive buildings on the north side 
bounded by the city and Paddington 
roads. But whilst this observation 
applies to the health of the remain- 
ing inhabitants of London, it causes 
a blank in the sum of their popula- 
tion ; for the parishes of St. Pancras 
and Mary-le-bone still remaining 
without the bills of mortality, and 
yet containing an increased number 
of inhabitants, their marriages, births 
and burials, do not make any part of 
the weekly returns: beside the in- 
calculable differences arising from 
many causes, among which are those 
of births within, and burials without, 
those limits, of the same persons: 
and of the Jews and Quakers no re- 
turns are ever made; so that in all 
computations on this subject, as in 
every census taken, no exact preci- 
sion of numbers has ever been ascer- 
tained, to prove the facts to numeri- 
cal correctness. During the late ses- 
sion of Parliament there were many 
thousands dwelling in the metropolis, 
more than at present ; a considerable 
portion of whom were born and were 
dying; the subsequent removal of 
those families, with all their children 
and dependants, has greatly, indeed 
it may be said to an unknown extent, 
altered the population here, and thus 
reduced the number of births, dis- 


Still the investigation has always 
excited a peculiar interest, because 
every individual feels that he consti- 
tutes a part of the grand aggregate ; 
and so in every subject which regards 
the general interest, it recalls to 
man’s recollection that he has in him- 
self a lot and portion of the social 
compact, he is therefore interested 
and engaged to promote the welfare 
of the whole, of which his own se- 
curity constitutes a part; thus when 
a calculator enumerates the popula- 
tion of his own village only, and mul- 
tiplies it into that of his county, and 
so proceeds to ascertain a total of his 
nation, he feels a conscious pleasure 
in adding 1 for himself, 1 for his wife, 
4 for his children, and 3 for his do- 
mestics ; forming a little compact, 
of which the whole of his communi- 
ty, and of society atlarge, is made 
up; and he then looks out from his 
studies, and with a benevolence of 
heart which he cannot and ought not 
to suppress, rejoices to see passing 
in imaginary review before him, all 
the numerous tribes of human kind 
that people the several districts of 
this beantiful and habitable globe, 
and hails them as his brethren, of 
whose united families his own forms 
an interesting part! 

Aug. 9. A. I. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine 


CHINESE GAZETTE. 


MR. EDITOR, 

I beg leave to offer you some ac- 
count of the official gazette of China, 
together with an extract from the 
same, both of which, it is requested, 
the readers of your widely circula- 
ted miscellany may contrast with 
similar publications in civilized Eu- 
rope. The venerable missionary 
from whose letters I have collected 
the following curious facts, after 
dwelling on a few minor points con- 








eases, and burials.- 


nected with the above subject, ob- 
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serves, ‘‘ It is in this organ of the 
Chinese government that we learn 
in what the religion, laws, manners, 
aud customs of the people consist, 
and consequently the best way of 
regulating our intercourse with them. 
It also teaches the most proper ex- 
pressions to be used in speaking or 
writing on all subjects. Yet, the Eu- 
ropean missicnaries have always ne- 
glected the study of this interesting 
civil and political digest ; some be- 
cause they are not sufficiently versed 
in the language, and others from an 
idea, that their time may be more 
agreeably occupied in other pursuits. 
Nay, the greatest part of them scarce- 
ly know of its existence, and on hear- 
ing the word gazette mentioned, they 
immediately shrug up their shoulders, 
fully persuaded that it resembles 
those of Europe, in which one may 
insert any thing by paying for it, and 
wherein people are in daily habit of 
seeing good and evil blended without 
order or distinction. So that in rea- 
soning thus on the gazette of China, 
they greatly deceive themselves, for 
there is not a single article printed 
before it has been submitted to the 
Emperor himself for approval. The 
editors dare not add a syllable or one 
solitary reflection of their own, un- 
der pain of corporeal punishment. 
It was only last year that one of the 
writers for the tribunal, and another 
person employed at the post office, 
were condemned to death for having 
inserted some circumstances in the 
official paper that proved subsequent- 
ly to be false. The point on which 
the judges founded their sentence 
was, that in acting thus, the offenders 
showed a want of respect for his ma- 
jesty, and that whoever the law con- 
victs of this crime merits death.”’ 
To give a better idea of this ga- 
zette, | should inform you, that it con- 
tains an account of nearly all the pub- 
lic affairs that occur in this vast em- 
pire. Itis a collection which includes 
an «bstract of all the memorials and 
petitions presented to the Sovereign, } 
Vor. UL, 7 
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together with the answers of his Im- 
perial Majesty, the orders he has 
given, and the favours he accords 
either to the mandarins or people. 
It is published every day in the form 
of a pamphlet, containing from sixty 
to seventy pages. From the above 
short sketch, you will readily imagine 
that when read with some degree of 
attention, a number of curious and 
novel facts may be gleaned from such 
a compilation. But in order that 
you should become better acquainted 
with its diversified nature, | propose 
sending you a few extracts I have 
recently made from it, which will, f 
trust, be calculated to gratify your 
curiosity. 


Liberality of the Empress in favour 
of women advanced in years. 


‘* After the Empress had been so- 
lemnly recognized, according to cus- 
tom, she conferred an act of general 
benevolence on all the women of the 
empire, who had passed the age of 
seventy years. This was preceded 
by an express order from the Empe- 
ror addressed to the viceroy of each 
province, and from these intimated 
to the governors of every town and 
village in the empire. The mode 
of arrangement was as follows: The 
objects of her Majesty’s beneficence 
were divided into three classes. The 
first class embracing those between 
seventy andeighty ; the second, those 
between eighty and ninety ; and the 
third, between ninety and a hundred, 
or upwards. The bounty varies ac- 
cording to the different ages of the 
parties, and consists of several pieces 
of cotton cloth, and bushels of rice ; 
the number and quantity increasing 
with the age of the candidates.. 

‘¢ When the mandarin of the dis- 
trict recives through the viceroy the 
order from court, it is pasted up in 
all the cross-ways and principal 
streets ; after which, the cotton and 
rice is distributed to women of every 
description who come within the age 
expressed in the ordonnance, whe- 
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ther they appear in person or send 
their friends with a written testimony 
from the superintendant of their pa- 
rish, or a few respectable neighbours, 
stating that they have reached such 
an age, &c._ Ifthe party has already 
received the bounty, it is unneces- 
sary to provide a certificate of iden 
tity, as the officers have only to refer 
to the registers in which the names 
of all the previous candidates are dai- 
ly noted. The whole is defrayed 
at the Emperer’s expense, and the 
money drawn from the public trea- 
sury. The governor of each city or 
town in which this act of benevolence 
is performed, prepares an exact list, 
containing the ages and names of all 
those who may have participated in’ 
the bounty of her Majesty ; he also 
notes down the number of pieces, 
quantity of rice, and sum of money 
employed for their purchase ; when 
completed, these lists will be for- 
warded to the viceroy, and from him 
to the sovereign court of aids, at 
Peking, in order that the said ac- 
counts may be duly examined, and 
all frauds prevented.” 


The gazette has noticed the list 
and account received from the vice- 
roy of the province of Chan-Tong, 
accompanied by a memorial to the 
Emperor, from both of which it ap- 
pears, that the number of women 
who. have passed their seventieth 
year, amount to ninety-eight thou- 
sand two hundred and twenty-two; 
those who have passed their eighti- 
eth, to forty thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-three ; and those above 
ninety, to three thousand four hun- 
dred and fifty-three. That such-a 
multitude of women arrived at the 
foregoing advanced period of life, 
should be found in a single province, 
will doubtless astonish the people of 
Europe; but. what will they say 
when't--add, that there is still a great 
number of the same ages in the above 
named province, who have not par- 





taken in the proffered bounty, either 


~~ 
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on account of their rank or their be- 
longing to families, the heads of which 
are employed under government; a 
circumstance that not only induces 
them to keep up appearances with 
friends, but naturally made them 
ashamed of participating in a charity 
originally destined for the poor alone. 
But the numbers which | have cited 
would appear by no means surprising 
to any one who had traversed China 
in the way I have. Those who are 
at all conversant on the subject, know 
that each province in this country is 
equal to a small European kingdom ; 
that China is more thickly peopled 
than any other pari of the globe, and 
that owing to the extreme frugality 
of the inhabitants, they live to a 
much greater age than the less tem- 
perate people of Europe. 

But if the number of aged females 
seems extraordinary, what ought we 
to think of the immense sum distri- 
buted by the Emperor on this occa- 
sion? For, in confining ourselves to 
the single province of Chan-Tong, 


and estimating the sum or value giv- 


en to those who had attained their se- 
ventieth year, at two French crowns, 
those at eighty of three, and the re- 
mainder at four, which would be 
considerably under the real amount, 
for the last class is said to receive 
the value of four ounces of silver ; 
to this sum. disbursed in Chan-Tong, 
let that expended in each of the other 
thirteen provinces, many of which 
are much larger, be added, and it 
will, I have no doubt, be acknow- 
ledged that this act of liberality is 
truly imperial. 

Such is the memorable act of grace 
that has marked the coronation of a 
Chinese Empress. ‘That of the Em- 
peror was followed by a similar one 
toward the three corresponding 
classes of old men. It is thus that 
these two crowned heads inspire 
their subjects with love and admira- 
tion for themselves, as well as a pro- 
per degree of respect for old age! 
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From the European Magazine. " 


Decision: 4 Tale. 
of Correction, Sc. 


By the Author 
3 vols, 12mo. 


This is a very impressive story ; 
but the interest which it excites is of 
a nature very different from that of 
the generality of novels. The prac- 
tice of constructing achain of events, 
extraordinary in themselves, and 
highly improbable in their coinci- 
dence, has been so frequently resort- 
ed to, thai, with the happiest dexteri- 
ty of invention, there scarcely re- 
mains a possibility of adopting it with 
success ; and all that can reasonably 
be expected from such an attempt, 
is the commendation of having pro- 
duced a very clever copy of some 
well known original. Aware of this, 
and perhaps disdaining the trite and 
common artilices of fiction, the pre- 
sent author has entered upon a more 
direct, though certainly a more ar- 
duous, path to excellence ; and, judg- 
ing from the manner in which she has 
acquitted herself, it must be owned 
that she has placed no undue confi- 
dence in her powers and resources. 
She has constructed a plain unvar- 
nished tale, founded on facts which 
have either fallen within her own 
observation, or have been communi- 
cated on authority too respectable to 
be called in question. ‘This claim 
to credit on the score of authority 
she herself frankly asserts in the out- 
set, and it is fully justified by the air 
of truth which pervades the whole 
work. There are no attempts at 
exaggeration, no violent transposi- 
tions of the common order of events, 
no contrivances for the purpose of 
heightening the effect and of produc- 
ing a coup de theatre, no artful and 
forced adaptation of circumstances 
to the accomplishment of a dramatic 
catastrophe : the tale, indeed, exhi- 
bits many strange vicissitudes ; but 
if there be romance in it, that quali- 
ty is accidental, and can be consider- 
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so consistent with truth, or at least 
with probability, it is reasonably to 
be expected that the characters will 
be natural ; and in this respect the 
merit of the author is no less con- 
spicuous. Her portraits are freely 
and faithfully sketched, and they are 
finished without any excessive bril- 
liancy or depth of colouring. She 
has not peopled her scene with an- 
gels and demons, but has exhibited 
to us human beimgs, in their proper 
form and bearing, such as they ap- 
pear in the general intercourse of 
society. And, finally, she has not 
limited her views of life to that sea- 
son with which novelists almost ex- 
clusively concern themselves, but 
has comprehended also its maturity 
and decline, and, by a series of me- 
morable examples, has represented, 
as a state of incessant trial and pro- 
bation, the whole course of our mor- 
tal existence, from the cradle to the 
grave. 

Of this eventful story it would be 
impessible to convey a just and ade- 
quate idea by a mere outline, which 
must be necessarily devested of those 
instructive comments and observa- 
tions which constitute one of its es- 
sential merits. The author has uni- 
ted the functions of the moralist with 
those of the historian, and in the for- 
mer capacity has boldly and ably ex- 
posed the fallacies of that fashionable 
system of infidelity which is sapping 
the foundations of religion, and, by 
throwing ridicule on its mysteries, 
is tempting so many individuals to a 
total dereliction of its duties. In the 
fortunes of two of her principal per- 
sonages we trace a striking illustra- 
tion of the fatal tendency of this sys- 
tem ; and we are induced to select 
a passage or two relating to the out- 
set of their career, as exemplifying 
the uncenscious facility with which 
an ingenious mind is prone to im- 
bibe the poison of what are called 
liberal opinions. 

‘‘ The Honourable George Escott 


ed as no other than the romance of | entered the army at an early age, his 
real life. Where the incidents are sole possessions an honourable name, 








- share of radical corruption ; for from 
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and a commission ; to which may be 
added a flow of animal spirits, and a 
disposition inclined to view all ob- 
jects on their bright side. With the 
famous maxim of the Greek moral- 
ist, ‘the majority are wicked,’ he 
was totally unacquainted, and would 
probably rather have reversed it, 
had he given a maxim on the subject. 
However, those who have passed 
through half the life of man, may 
now wonder that any should require 
to be cautioned against corruption ; 
they will on recollection find, that 
their conviction has been purchased 
by many disappointments and vexa- 
tions, which earlier knowledge would 
have spared them : but virtue, pre- 
sented singly to the imagination or 
the reason, comes so recommended 
by its own graces, and so strongly 
supported by arguments, that the 
young unsophisticated mind wonders 
how any can be bad. Ignorant of 
the force of passion or interest, and 
unmindful of the arts of seduction, 
the contagion of example, the gra- 
dual descent from one crime to 
another, or the insensible deprava- 
tion of the principles by loose con- 
versation, it naturally expects to find 
integrity in every bosom, and vera- 
city on every tongue ; never having 
learnt that the heart of man is by na- 
ture ‘ desperately wicked.’ Creduli- 
ty is the common and interesting 
fault of inexperience, and he who is 
spontaneously suspicious, may be 
justly charged with a superabundant 


whom can he have taken the mea- 
sure of his judgment, but from him- 
self ? 

‘*George Escott came into the 
world, or, in other words, entered 
the army, with all the confidence of 
a spirit unacquainted with superiors, 
and all the benevolence of a mind 
not yet irritated by opposition, 
alarmed by fraud, or embittered by 
cruelty. He loved all, because he 
imagined himself a general favour- 








ite ; every exchange of salutation 
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procured new acquaintances, and 
every new acquaintance ripened in- 
to new friendships.” 

This interesting youth captivates 
the affections of the high-spirited 
and amiable Isabella Fitzallen, no 
less by the high qualities of his mind, 
than by a congeniality in their modes 
of thinking on certain subjects, 
which soon discloses itself. 

‘** Escott shrunk from the name of 
Atheist, and did not quite admire that 
of Deist; though, properly under- 
stood, he thought them the first of 
human beings: but he was profess- 
edly a rational Christian, he said, 
adoring God as a Being full of mercy 


his creatures than to enjoy them- 
selves, and be grateful—a Being 
who had created ‘ this round world,’ 
adorned it with unspeakable beau- 
ties, and peopled it with a ‘ lovely 
race,’ capable of tasting the highest 
intellectual enjoyments, who were 
but ‘a little lower than the angels,’ 
and had powers within themselves 
sufficient to acquire wisdom, to prac- 
tise virtue, and to attain happiness, 
by industry in cultivating their na- 
tural faculties, and moderating their 
passions by self-command ; that by 
self-improvement their minds would 


overcome the infirmities and pueri- 
lities of age, living and dying in the 
full enjoyment of the bountiful gifts 
of nature 

‘* He did not deny the bible, or 
the possibility, nay probability, of a 
future state of blessedness ; but in 
the first he discovered many errors, 
and gave to many other parts his 
own philosophical explanations ; and 
the last, allowing its certainty, must 
indubitably be open to all who lived 
in the practice of virtue, or repented 
of their faults: a Being so good 
could not create creatures to de- 
struction. 

** Such was the creed of this fas- 
cinating young man—a creed but 





too general, and but too specious, 


and love, who demanded no more of | 
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flattering alike the self-sufficiency, 
the vanity, and the inherent rebellion 
to all that savours of the cross, the 
pain, the self-denial, or the humility 
of Christianity. 

‘“A more dangerous companion 
for the highly-gifted, but perverted 
Isabel, it was not possible to have 
found. Open infidelity disgusted her 
revealed religion she could not un- 
derstand. But Captain Escott met 
her own ideas ; and in the beautiful 
language of a glowing imagination, 
and highly-cultivated mind, dazzled, 
charmed, and enchanted her, by a 
flow of eloquence she was totally un- 
used to; until, in this ‘mist of 
words,’ Isabel confidently mistook 
the shadowy artificial figure of sophis- 
try, for the white robed vestal, 
Truth.” 

Their mutual attachment is strength- 
ened by parental opposition ; and 
after astolen union they embark for 
India, where their days for a time 
fly swiftly away on the wings of 
pleasure and of hope. But it is in 
the school of adversity that their er- 
rors are to be corrected ; and in 
the succession of visitations which 
they are doomed to undergo, the 
main interest and pathos of the sto- 
ry consists. The episodes by which 
it is varied, contribute, each in its 
degree, to the moral purpose of the 
author, which is to demonstrate the 
importance of that decision in favour 
of a religious course, without which 
the voyage of life,can in no circum- 
stances be safely or profitably per- 
formed. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


‘© JACOB’S DREAM,” AND ‘* SIR ROGER 
DE COVERLEY.”’ , 


X 


The exhibition at the Royal Aca- 
demy, Somerset House, was opened 
to the public, on the first Monday in 
May ; and as it contains 1248 various 
works of art, we are not surprised 


‘© Jacob’s Dream,” by Allston. 
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to find different degrees of merit, 
and many performances of a very 
high class, contrasted with medioc- 
rity. 
No. 309. ‘* Jacob’s Dream,” 
By Wasnincton Anzsron, A.R.A. 
This artist, considering the ladder 
mentioned in the text in a figurative 
view, has taken a license much in 
favour of this composition, and sub 
stituted three successive and im- 
mense flights of broad steps in its 
place. ‘This ascent from earth to 
heaven occupies the centre, and its 
terminations, on each side, are con- 
cealed by clouds. Jacob is repre- 
sented in the middle of the fore- 
ground, at the foot of the steps, 
asleep on his back, with his head 
resting on a stone. His position is 
nearly horizontal, but with a very 
delicate foreshortening of his whole 
figure. An angel stands at his head ; 
two more very beautiful figures stand 
on the lowest step close to him, and 
three on the foreground near his 
feet. These angels are not-infantine 
or cherubic forms, but of youthful 
stature and celestial grace ; and their 
attitudes and gestures show that 
their attention is fixed upon Jacob. 
The top of the first flight of steps is 
a vast plane, on which a heavenly 
host is seen in the form of a crescent. 
The most distant figures are in the 
concavity of this bow, and those 
which stand near its points rise in 
height, and are painted in stronger 
hues. In the centre of the front of 
this plane the Holy Spirit rises grace- 
fully, with wings extended and hands 
crossed on the breast. This part of 
the composition is painted in golden 
aerial hues, and connected with that 
which is on the foreground below, 
two angels, half-way up the flight 
steps : one, on the left side, is as- 
cendiug, and seen in a back view, 
just above the three angels near Ja- 
cob’s feet ; the other is descending, 
and near the angel, who stands at 
Jacob’s head. 

















Above the first flight of steps, be- 
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hind the celestial host, a second flight 
rises to an immense height, on which 
another crescent of angels, clothed 
in the brightness of eternal day, is 
scarcely discernible. Behind this 
radiant choir the ascent continues, 
with forms angelic, diminished and 
melting into light. This flight rises 
to the throne of the Omnipotent, 
whose presence is veiled in ineffable 
glory, at an immeasurable height 
above. The flood of divine illumi- 
nation is contrasted by the deep 
shadows of the foreground below, 
where the blackness of night over- 
spreads the earth. This impervious 
darkness rises, in dreary masses, on 
each side and round the top of the 
picture, so as to concentre the vi- 
sionary lustre within, and give an 
idea of inconceivable distance from 
the spot on which Jacob sleeps, to 
the highest region of the heavens. 
The delicacy of the execution, in 
some of the details, betrays anxiety, 
which in a perceptible degree, takes 
away theimfirmness ; and there are 
a few inequalities in the heads and 
forms, although the artist’s skill and 
fine taste, as a draughtsman, are evi- 
denced by the general elegance and 
beauty of the naked parts. There 
is a sublimity in Mr. Allston’s con- 
ception of the subject, which places 
it among the foremost of the first 
class of sacred compositions in our 
time. There are some touches of 
the finest sensibility inthe disposition 
of Jacob ; and the beauty of form 
and attitudes of the two angels on the 
lowest step, and of the one who is 
descending near the angel, at Jacob’s 
head, may well be termed Raffaellic, 
although perfectly original. The 


gentle action and gliding motion of} 


disembodied beings under a hum 

seeming, with their unaffected Sup 
plicity and undefinable grace, givé'a 
spiritual character to the messengers 
of God, with which the ascents are 
peopled ; and notwithstanding the in- 
finity comprehended in the scene, 


Leshe’s ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley going to Church.”’ 








the whole is, at once, imprest upon! 
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the eye and mind with an imposing | 


serenity and celestial grandeur. 


_ Mr. Allston, who is a native of | 
America, was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy last year. He | 


possesses the classical mind of a poet. 
with the skill of a painter, and the 
manners of a gentleman, and is uni- 
versally beloved by his brother art- 
ists, a proof that the eminent abilities 
of an artist, when accompanied by 
amenity and candour, are a recom- 
mendation to professional esteem in 
this country. This gentleman was 
not in England to canvass for him- 
self: but his merits canvassed for 
him! What an honour to the elec- 
tors and elected ! 


No, 341. ‘Sir Roger de Coverley 
going to Church, accompanied by 
the Spectator, and surrounded by his 
Tenants,” (See Spectator, No. 112;) 

By C. R. Lestrr, 

a young artist, who is an American, 

and has been, we believe, a pupil of 

Mr. West. This picture is a pro- 

duction of much genius in the class 

of real life ; and it evinces an in- 
sight into human nature, which is 
more extraordinary in an artist of 
only two or three and twenty. He 
possesses so much of Addison’s deli- 
cate humour.and fine sense, that, if 
the Spectator had been a painter, 
this performance would have done 
honour to his pencil. Sir Roeger’s 
face is seen in profile, and his figure, 
nearly in a back view, close to the 
centre of the foreground. He is in 
the pathway advancing to the church 
door, which is open almost immedi- 
ately before him. His sword, cock- 
ed hat, and edging of white feathers; 
the flowing black wig; the fashion 
and gold lace of his scarlet coat ; the 
clocks in his chocolate coloured 
stockings, and his red-heeled shoes, 
mark the days of Queen Anne. He 
is patting the curly head of a chub- 
by little boy, who stands before him, 
with his prayer-book under one arm 
and his hat under the other, not dar- 
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ing to raise his head, althi@igh his 
eye looks timidly up, stealing a bash- 

ful glance at Sir Roger. His coat is 

a mourning of russet gray, with 

black buttons, the fashion of 1711. 

His younger sister, a rosy little 

rogue, stands close behind him, look- 

ing up at the good knight, with her 
finger on her lip, as if reminding him 
that she, too, has a claim on his at- 
tention. Behind them, the widow, 
their mother, with her hat held down 
before her, is curtesying with grave 
propriety to Sir Roger ; and her 
youngest little girl, holding the skirt 
of her gown, looks on, with atten- 
tion, at the reception of her brother. 
These figures are lively transcripts 
of nature, and of a respectable order 
in life. Behind the widow, at some 
little distance, under the shade of a 
huge yew-tree, a rustic is advancing 
with his wife and daughter. On the 
other side of Sir Roger, Addison is 
in a rich purple coat, cocked hat and 
edging of black feathers, flowing 
wig, and red stockings, with a sword 
by his side, in the fashion of the 
time. He holds the worthy knight 
under the right arm, and is looking 
complacently at his kind notice of 
the widow’s little family. A grey- 
headed respectable looking farmer, 
with his hat in his hand, in obeisance 
to the knight, and holding his daugh- 
ter, a modest, handsome young wo- 
man, stands near to Addison. A clod- 
pole, in a white frock, is close be- 
side him, holding his, hat awkwardly 
down before him, with one hand 
spread on his head, gaping at the 
great folks, in clownish apprehen- 
sion, joy and wonder. A decayed 
old woman, in a steeple hat and long 
dark cloak, resting on her stick, and 
two other females more behind, ex- 
tend this group of the tenants, some 

what in an irregular diagonal line to- 


} ward the beadle, who stands at the 


) church door in his official dress. Be- 


) yond the old farmer and his daugh- } 


ter, a woman is endeavouring toshow 


» her good manners, by preventing a 
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little urchin, her son, from chasing 
a butterfly with his hat. In the right 
corner, beside a low tomb, over 
which a girl and boy are peeping, a 
fat, frowsy, vulgar woman is busy, 
settling a clumsy bouquet in her bo- 
som. Her face is as red as fire, and 
sweltered with her walk in the heat 
of the day. The ludicrous points of 
her squat figure are humorously set 
off by the full display of her heavy 
holiday finery in all its antiquated 
purity. A huge low crowned straw 
hat, loaded with a trimming of fla- 
ming orange ribbands, a capacious 
stomacher braided with similar orna- 
ments, an old brocade gown, richly 
flowered, a broad-flounced apron, 
deep ruffles, black gloves, dark red 
stockings, large flat-heeled shoes, 
and small metal buckles, and a head 


starched up with an air of conse- | 


quential vanity, furnish out this ad- 
mirable comic character. Her son, 
a great broad-faced and red-cheeked 
oaf of sixteen, in a carter’s frock, 
with his hat off, stands behind her, 
staring, in stupid silence, at Sir Ro- 
ger and Addison. Two women be- 
hind him terminate the group, and 
Sir Roger’s mansion and domain are 
seen in the back ground, on this side 
of the picture. 

The artist has treated this subject 
with great felicity. The figures are 
agreeably disposed, and there is a 
fine vein of dramatic invention in the 
characters. Sir Roger and Addison 
are easy, well-bred gentlemen of 
Queen Anne’s court. The modest 
respectability of the widow and her 
children, in their class, are as admi- 
rably depicted. The old farmer and 
his daughter are, in their degree, 
painted with an unaffected simplici- 
ty. The fat, red-faced piece of rus- 
tic pride, in all her clumsy finery, 
and the two staring clowns, form the 
comic spirit of the piece, and have 
not been excelled, intheir kind, even 
by Hogarth himself. So chaste is 
the humour of the picture, that the 
great pleasantry of these drolls is 
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their absolute truth of nature. The 
incident of the boy and butterfly is 
appropriate ; and the beadle and re- 
maining figures are subordinates, 
which judiciously fill up the piece, 
and set off the more prominent ac- 
tors. The execution is sound, the 
colouring clear and mellow, the pen- 
ciling free but firm ; the expression 
well defined, and the heads marked 
with spirit and decision. We con- 
fess we have had some doubts, 
whether the sky and back-ground 
are sufficiently low in tone ; but 
where there is so much excellence, 
we lay little stress on our opinion in 
this particular. 

The president, West, ‘exhibits 
three pictures this year. No. 111. 
‘* The Resurrection of our Saviour,” 
eleverly designed, and painted with 
much spirit. No. 167. ‘‘ The Stolen 
Kiss,”’ from Guavini’s Pastor Fido. 
No. 337. ‘‘ Cesar reading the His- 
tory of Exploits,” painted in 1771, 
and retouched in 1818: and 345. 
*¢ Alexander’s Confidence in his Phy- 
sician, Philip,” painted in 1770, and 
retouched in 1818. The Stolen Kiss 
had also been painted a number of 
years, and recently retouched. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


7HE MOST IMPORTANT INVENTIONS 
AND DISCOVERIES OF OUR TIMES.* 


Atmost all the inventions of the 
ancients owed their existence to 
chance ; but the discoveries of the 
moderns are rather the fruit of re- 
flection, and of the multiplied efforts 
of scientific men to apply their know- 
ledge to useful objects. Let us pass 
in review the principal results of this 
direction. 

The employment ofcombustible gas 
for illumination makes rapid progress 
in England, but this fine discovery 


* From fhe German of M. Poppe, of Tu- 
bingen. 
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‘has not@j@t received the same de- 
velopment inGermany. Hitherto it 
has been applied only onasmall scale, 
to light apartments, vestibules, court- 
yards, &c. Yet these essays, though 
on a limited scale, have given rise to 
many ingenious improvements. ‘The 
lighting of the building of the Poly- 
technic Institution at Vienna, by 
means of gas extracted from coal, 
performed under the direction of Mr. 
'Precht, proves at least that the Ger- 
|man artists can execute many things 
‘even better than the English, when 
the necessary means are within their 
reach. 





covery of Taylor should be confirm- 
ed. According to this discovery, 
| combustible gas is procured by caus- 
ing oil to fall drop by drop into a 
tube heated red hot, and which is 
kept in that state. The gas passes 
immediately from the tube to the 
lamp, and produces a beautiful flame 
without any smell. 

Sir H. Davy has increased his ce- 
lebrity by the invention of his Safety 
Lamp, which secures the miners 
from causing explosions, which are 
so dangerous in places under ground. 





surrounded by a very fine metallic 
gauze, the air alone penetrates and 
not the flame. 

The sane invention has suggested 
to the instrument-maker, Newman, 
his blow-pipe, with a mixture’of hy- 
drogen and oxygen gas. ‘This con- 
trivance has much more effect in the 
fusion of bodies, more or less refrac- 
tory, than the blow-pipe with oxy- 
gen gas alone, which had till now 
been employed to produce the great- 
est degrees of heat. Not only the 
metals which are the most difficult 
to melt, but diamonds, and other bo- 
dies hitherto reputed infusible, melt 
in a very thin current of explosive 
gas. 

Sir H. Davy also discovered last 








year a means to procure permanent 


| The lighting of gas would make a | 
far more rapid progress, if the dis- 7 
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light without flame: he has taught 
us that a platina wire of sufficient 
fineness, and an inch, or an inch and 
a half long, which has been heated 
red hot, may be long preserved in 
this state, over a vessel in which 
there is sulphuric ether or alcohol, 
in a state of evaporation. Thus this 
incandescent wire may be employed 
as a cheap night lamp, or instead of 
a steel to light tinder. 

The chemical apparatus for pro- 
ducing instantaneous ignition, which 
became rapidly in vogue, followed 
some years back, the series of elec- 
tric, galvanic, pneumatic, and phos- 
phoric apparatus of the same kind. 
These chemical apparatus were 
founded on the experience that hy- 
per-oxy muriate of soda, brought into 
contact with a combustible body 


(wood for instance), which has been | 


plunged into sulphuric acid, sets fire 
to this combustible. Latterly this 
apparatus, which has become very 
common in Germany, has been ren- 
dered more convenient and less dan- 
gerous, by putting into the phial, in- 
stead of liquid sulphureous acid, very 
fine sand, asbestos, gypsum, or some 
other body, which the acid does not 
destroy, and which is moistened with 
it. Several thousand matches may 
be lighted in this manner before it is 
necessary to renew this kind of indis- 
solu ‘le sponge, which is to produce 
the inflammation. 

Platina had long been employed 
for various purposes ; and as it ex- 
periences but little action from the 
substances which may exercise some 
influence over it ; as it is not brittle ; 
as it bears a great degree of heat 
without melting ; lastly, as itis very 
dense, &c. ; it had been used for va- 
rious vessels, crucibles, some works 
of the mechanic arts, for trinkets, 
&c.; but new and more perfect me- 
thods have been lately invented in 
France, as well as in Germany, to 
melt this metal with more facility, to 
purify it, and to render it more easi- 
ly worked. They have even gone 
Vex. II. 8 
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so far as to platinate vases, porcelain, 
&c. in the same manner as they gild 
and silver them. 

Janetty at Paris, Frick at Berlin, 
and Leithbner at Vienna, have made 
very successful experiments in this 
way. The employment of platina to 
line the pans and touch-holes of fire- 
arms, may be very useful ; the arms 
can no more be injured by acids, and 
gain much both in safety and dura- 
bility. 

The manner of working zinc has 
been greatly improved ; and the em- 
ployment of this metal to sheath 
ships, to cover houses, for the ma- 
nufacture of common candlesticks, 
for organ pipes, &c. seems to be 
gradually becoming more general. 
It is probable that the manufacture of 
white zinc, instead of white lead, 
may be successful. Some use may, 
perbaps, be found also for the new 
metal called cadmium, discovered 
by Professor Stromeyer of Gottin- 
gen, in the blende (sulphuret) of 
zinc. ’ 

M. Gerlach of Vienna has manu- 
factured two kinds of cast steel of re- 
markable goodness, one of which is 
susceptible of being welded to iron. 
M. Fischer of Schaff hausen, has also 
obtained in his manufactory, varieties 
of steel, which are very valuable for 
their different qualities. The Eng- 
lish cast-iron is so soft that it is made 
into nails without forging. Mr. 
Schafzhal of Gratz has even succeed- 
ed in manufacturing iron nails, with- 
out employing fire in any part of the 
process, from the bar iron to the 
smallest nail. All is done by the ac- 
tion of machines ; twenty of which 
make annually as many million of 
nails. M. Dufand, a Frenchman, was 
the first who discovered that cast 
iron reheated, may be sawn as easi- 
ly, and in the same time, as dry wood 
of the same bulk. 

The shoes without seams, and fas- 








ago in America, and imitated in Eng- 
land, in the manufacture of which a 


tened with nails, invented some years. 
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single machine, to cut, press, and 
nail the leather, enables one work- 
man to make several pair in a day, 
are now manufactured also in some 
parts of Germany, especially in Ba: 
varia and Thuringia.* 

There have been lately erected 
in England, and in America, iron wire 
bridges, which are very light, con- 
venient, and cheap, and some of 
them four hundred feet in length. 

Many able mechanicians have been 
endeavouring to discover a perpetu- 
um mobile ; but many, who thought 
themselves on the point of succeed- 
ing, found their hopes deceived, and 
the phantom they had pursued eluded 
their grasp. The clock of M. Geiser, 
an admirable piece of mechanism, 
seemed to have solved this great pro- 
blem, in an ingenious and simple man- 
ner: but it deceived only for atime, 
not only the author of this Essay, but 
many of the most excellent mathema- 
ticians: for in this clock springs were 
concealed in the most artful manner, 
which were wound up at certain 
times, to aid the apparent power, 
which was not able alone to keep 
the machine in motion. Above a year 
ago, the author of this article dis- 
covered this trick, with several other 
lovers of the arts, who had joined 
with him to examine the machine ; 
and he soon after made his discovery 
public. 

The column of Zamboni, and the 
clock connected with it. by that artist 
at Verona, which have now gone 
without interruption for above four 
oe as well as that of Ramis at 

unich (called the electric pendu- 
lum clock), are therefore, perhaps, 
the best perpetuum mobile that we 
yethave. By this name we of course 
understand a machine, which is able 
constantly to renew the cause of its 
motion by its own mechanism, and 
whose moving principle preserves 


* M. Brunel, the ingenious inventor of the 
machine for making shoes, has, we understand, 
ceased to use it, since peace has lessened the 
demand for shoes for the army. 
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its action without interruption, and 
without any new impulse, till it is 
stopped either by the wear of the 
machine, or by violence. The in- 
vention of a machine possessed of this 


not impossible, as Kastner, Langs- 
dorff, and other mathematicians, have 
demonstrated. 

Far more solid advantages were 
afforded by the Press of Real, or hy- 


the preparation of extracts from fruits 
or plants, as the hydromechanic press 
of Brahmah and William is to press 
cloth and paper, to extract oil from 
seeds, malt, &c. These presses have 


improvements, especially by M. Na- 
thusius at Neu-Haldensleben, in the 
duchy of Magdeburg, where they 


trees, and draw piles out of the water. 

M. Hoffman at Leipsig, has invent- 
ed an aerostatic press, in which the 
pressure and the filtration are not ef- 
fected, asin that of Real, by the action 
of a high column of water, but by 
means of a compression pump. A still 


been invented by Dr. Rommershau- 
sen, at Acken on the Elbe. The effect 
of this press depends upon the great 
pressure of the atmosphere on the 
sides of a vessel from which the air 
has been evacuated. A recipient 
which may be submitted to the ac- 
tion of the air pump, is furnished 
with a diaphragm, or partition, on 
which is placed a filter, and under 
this a vessel proper to receive the 
liquid, which has been put above the 
filter. When the vacuum is made, 
the pressure of the external air forces 
the liquid through the filter, and 


rapid extraction of the soluble parts. 


more interesting aerostatic press has | 


property is indeed very difficult, but § 


drostatic press, destined chiefly for | 


been introduced witb great effect in | 
Germany, and with many essential | 


have even been employed to pull up : 
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many. ‘The apparatus for the eva- 
porisation and distillation of ardent 
spirits, have been lately brought to 
a much greater degree of perfection, 
and we obtain very easily, with a 
great saving of time and fuel, by a 
simple distillation, very good brandy; 
and from this brandy highly rectified 
spirit of wine, without running the 
risk of burning it, or of throwing off 
the head of the still. The disenga- 
ged vapours spread _ themselves 
through subdivided reservoirs, and 
deposit their aqueous particles, so 
that only the most volatile may be 
condensed in the worm, and thence 
pass into the recipient. Tutte of 
Berlin, first showed with what suc- 
cess rarified air might be applied to 
distillation ; he contrived an appara- 
tus accordingly, which has produced 
a very favourable result. 

The idea of separating slate by 
the congelation of water in the quar- 
ries, is very curious. ‘The rain wa- 
ter being let into the crevices of the 
blocks, when it freezes, its expan- 
sion suddenly separates the layer. 

The discovery made by Varnha- 
gen, a German, at Rio Janeiro, is 
still more important. He has found 
that saw-dust, particularly of soft 
wood, mixed with gunpowder, triples 
its force. The method of applying 
this discovery to the blowing up of 
rocks is peculiarly interesting. The 
mine is charged with a mixture of 
saw-dust and powder, and the whole 
covered with dry, sand, through 
which is passed a reed or straw fill 
ed with priming powder, so that the 
danger resulting from the dispersion 
of the stones is prevented. 

The application of steam to the 
purposes of cooking, heating rooms, 
drying, &c. not only continues, but 
becomes more and more extensive. 
Querner, Meissner, Dingler, Salzer, 
and other ingenious men, continue 
successfully to improve their steam- 
kitchens and other useful steam ap- 
paratus. The steam-boats intro- 
duced into several parts of Germany, 
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as on the Elbe for instance, are still 
constantly employed, but the steam- 
carriages are neglected. 

Great improvements have been 

made in all parts of wheel-carriages ; 
to the new springs of Mr. Edgew orth, 
in Ireland, and of Reichenbach, at 
Munich ; to the felloes of one piece 
of the Risetion captain, Neander, 
the safety drag of the Englishman, 
Busch ; the contrivance of Brugge- 
mann in Hamburg, which prevents 
all danger from horses running away 
with a carriage ; and to the moveable 
axle-trees of Lankensperger of Mu- 
nich, may be added M. Yelin’s (of 
Munich) contrivance for clogging a 
wheel, and Mr. Padbury’s for pre- 
venting the wheels from flying off. 
The well known Draisiennes, or Ve- 
locipedes, (invented by M. Drais, 
in Manheim), which have been both 
too much extolled and too much de- 
preciated, have been much improved 
both in lightness and convenience by 
many artists ; particularly Bauer of 
Nuremberg, and Wollenschlager of 
Francfort. The self-moving carria- 
ges, as they are called, namely, that 
of Kittlinger, in Schwalbach, have 
hitherto had as little success as the 
machines that have been invented 
at different times for the purpose of 
flying ; and it is to be apprehended 
that the inventive genius of many 


artists may yet fail in the solution of 


this problem. 

Lee, Bralle, Christian, and others, 
have invented new methods for soak- 
ing and working flax and hemp, 
which facilitate the preparation of 
these raw materials, and remedy 
many inconveniences, particularly 
that arising from noxious exhalations 
caused by the old method of soaking. 

Mr. Nathusius of Neu-Haldensle- 
ben, has discovered a process to ob- 
tain sugar from beet-root, refined in 
the highest degree, and in the most 
advantageous manner, both on a large 
and a small scale. 

M. Darcet, a French chemist, has 
fallen upon a plan to extract the ge- 
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latinous matter from bones, both as a 
nutritious substance and as a strong 
glue, by the means of muriatic acid, 
and without employing heat to boil 
the bones. 

M. Streiber of Eisenach, continues 
to improve his Scarlet-persio, and 
the mode of dyeing with that sub- 
stance. Mr. Turnbull has produced 
the lac lake, obtained from the stick 
lake, in a new manner as lake dye, 
much purer than formerly. Ban- 
croft has discovered that diluted sul- 
phuric acid dissolves the colouring 
df stick lake, without much affecting 
the resin By neutralizing the acid 
solution with soda, and combining 
the colouring matter with alum, he 
obtains a beautiful lake dye, with 
which we may dye a very fine red 
of different shades, at much less ex- 
pense than with cochineal. Messrs. 
Ofenheimer, brothers, of Vienna, 
prepare a similar lake, known by the 
name of Ofenheimer’s hed. 

Many essays have been made of 
late to preserve a uniform tempera- 
ture in breweries and distilleries, 
by confining the warmth to substan- 
ces which are bad conductors of heat. 
The cement invented for this pur- 
pose by Mr. Kurten, the architect 
at Wiesbaden, has been highly com- 
mended. It is: stated to have the 
property of concentrating in stoves, 
and especially the economic stoves, 
almost all the heat, so that it is ex- 
pended only upon the things to be 
heated, and never in vain. ‘The Po- 
i a Society at Munich, which 
has lately analyzed this cement, finds 
that it is indeed useful, but, however, 
not so advantageous as the inventor 
supposed. According to the analysis 
of this Society, Mr. Kurten’s cement 
consists of earthy marle, sand, and 
ochre. 

The kind of oily coat which is 
formed by repeated coction on the 
internal surface of earthen vessels, 
and which is substituted for the gla- 
_ zing generally used in potteries, re- 
moves all the uneasiness respecting 
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the possibility of poison, which has 
been felt since Ebell’s examination of 
the danger of glazing with lead. This 
new invention is owing to Mr. Kir- 
choff, at St. Petersburg: the vessels 
covered with this kind of coat, serve 
not only for cooking, but also for 
preserving all kinds of acid, salt, and 
fat substances. 

Among the more important disco- 


veries, we may certainly place that 


of Mr. Osiander, in Gottingen, viz. 
that pure charcoal of wood is a per- 
fect preservative against the rusting 
of iron and steel, and against the ox- 
ydation of other metals, as well as 
against the decomposition of many 
other bodies. 

We must wait the result of farther 
experience to decide on the invention 
of Kaller, in England, to manufacture 
copperas without grapes, by means 
of sponges saturated with vinegar ; 
on the new method of Boucherie, 
for refining sugar; on Ashmore’s 
new process for tanning ; on the new 
method of manufacturing pots, pipes, 
tiles, and other articles of baked earth, 
by means of a press, &c. &c. 

Lastly, noinvention, perhaps, ever 
excited more general attention among 
all classes of people, than the kalei- 
dogcope. Brewster was certainly 
the inventor of this instrument, which 
serves more as a toy than to any se- 
rious purpose, though angular mir- 
rors, &c. had before led many artists 
to similar ideas. This is also the 
reason that several other artists, 
among whom are some in Germany, 
endeavour to dispute with Brewster 
the honour of the invention. 

If we add to these inventions and 
discoveries, a great number of others, 
some ingenious, some useful, and 
others combining both’'species of me- 
rit, such as Ranson’s micrometer 
compass, Uhlhorn’s instrument for 
measuring velocities, Mander’s lac- 
tometer, Douglas’s instrument for 
discharging cannon without a match, 
Repsold’s reflector for light-houses, 
Bowler’s new butter-churn, the stone 
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paper (instead of stone) for the pur- 
poses of Lithography, and several 
others, we must confess that it would 
be difficult to find in the history of 
the arts, any period in which so ma 

ny useful inventions have been pro- 
duced in so few years, as in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. 


== 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
HUMAN BEAUTY. 


Montaigne has said with great ap- 
parent truth, that a man is as sensi- 
ble of the presence of beauty when 
he looks upon it, as he is of fire when 
he is scorched by it. It is in vain, 
therefore, that Voltaire would at- 
tempt to deny the existence of any 
such thing as human beauty. ‘* What 
is beauty ?”’ says that prince of jest- 
ers—‘‘ If you ask a frog, he will re- 
ply, that beauty consists in having 
two large round eyes goggling in a 
little head, a large broad throat, a 
yellow belly, and a brown back.—If 
you ask the devil, he will laugh at 
you for your stupidity, and assure 
you that beauty consists in a pair of 
horns, four talons, and a long tail. 
Consult the philosophers, and they 
will reply by some drivellings about 
archetypes, essences, the beau ideal, 
and the xaaon!!!” The truth is, 
that we all know what beauty is, both 
in man and woman. My present bu- 
siness is to inquire where that beau- 
ty is most commonly to be found. 

The most perfect individual beauty 
is always very different from ideal 
beauty, and the only difficulty is to 
find out that which is in the least de- 
gree different from it. In almost 
every situation nature keeps at a con- 
siderable distance from perfection. 
Here she leaves the face half finish 
ed—there she only makes a rude 
outline of the figure ; here she never 
completes a neck—there she always 
€xaggerates it ; and almost every 
where, as Winklemann has well ob- 
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touch to the formation of the extre- 

mities. And thus it is that in all lgn- 

guages we find the epithet rare ap- 

propriated to beauty, and even the 

Italians calling it pellegrina, as if to 

show that it is a thing they have sel- 

dom seen. Their poets, as you 

know, are full of such expressions as 

bellezze pellegrine; Leggiadria sin- 

golare e pellegrina, &c. &c. And 
yet there is no question that beauty 
belongs more to certain countries 
than to others—that in some places 
models of beauty (that is, what may 
be called such,) are numerous, while, 
in other regions, the type of humani- 
ty is constantly exhibited in a state 
of degradation and abasement. In 
fact, the differences of air and soil 
have great influence upon beauty ; 
and if man, in virtue of the force and 
flexibility of his organization, be not 
confined to any particular points of 
the globe—if his race, on the con- 
trary, be diffused over all lands, and 
in every climate—if he partake the 
frozen habitations of the rein-deer, 
and dispute with lions and alligators 
the burning tracts of the equator—it 
by no means follows that all the parts 
of that vast domain in which his vi- 
tality can support itself, are equally 
favourable to his happiness, or to 
his beauty. A climate separated 
equally from the cold of the pole and 
the heat of the equator, forms the 
first and most essential condition to 
the production of that development, 
physical and moral, of which the spe- 
cies is capable—and in which its per- 
fection resides. 

Often, also, in the same zone, and 
under the same degree of latitude, 
the position of the place, its eleva- 
tion, its environs, its soil—in short, 
all those accidents of locality which 
constitute the climate of a particular 
spot, are found to produce great dif- 
ferences in the configuration of its hu- 
man inhabitant. Thus in the same 
district one constantly finds that those 
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women handsome ; while on the dull 
and flat soil where the earth is heavy, 
the air thick, and the water impure, 
the peasants are clumsily shaped, 
and their wives and daughters almost 
all—the reverse of beautiful.* 

A similar effect is produced to a 
still more remarkable degree by the 
habitual recurrence of certain insa- 
lubrious winds, the destructive breath 
of which changes the aspect of plants, 
of animals, and of men, and gives to 
the inhabitants of these unfortunate 
spots a colour of unhealthy yellow or 
lividness—looks dark and downcast 
—forms destitute of regularity, to say 
nothing of nobility. But as it is im- 
possible to go into these more minute 
varieties, we must content ourselves 
with adopting very nearly the limits 
assigned by Buffon—thatis, the space 
between the 40th and the 65th de- 
grees of north latitude. It is here 
that nature appears most beautiful 
ard most majestic in every thing that 
regards the conformation of man ; it 
is in this climate that one must seek 
for that model to which all the minor 
shades and degrees of beauty should 
be referred. : 

The countries comprised in this 
space are Persia, the countries bor- 
dering upon Caucasus, and more 
especially Circassia and Georgia, 
Turkey in Europe, Italy, the North 
of Spain, France, Britain, Germany, 
Poland, Denmark,Sweden, and a part 
of Norway and Russia. 

Yet the human form has not the 
same degree of perfection in the 
whole of these immense districts ; 
there are some privileged regions to 
which the name and possession of 
beauty are more peculiarly appro- 
priate : Such, above all, are Circas- 
sia, Georgia, Mingrelia, and all the 
districts about Caucasus. 

The beauty of the Georgian wo- 
men is every where acknowledged. 
The females in that country, unite 
with the most regular features, and 


* Quere. Is it from this that one of the mean- 
ines of the English word plain is — 
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the purest blood, the most complete 
development of general form; and 
nature appears to have lavished on 
them, with profusion, all those graces 
and charms which she bestows only, 
in separation and in scantiness, in 
other parts of the world. According 
to Chardin and all travellers, they 
are tall, beautifully shaded, and ex- 
tremely delicate in the waist. The 
women of Circassia are no less heau- 
tiful ; their foreheads are large ; a 
line of the most exquisite black marks 
the eyebrow ; the eyes are large, 
soft, and yet full of fire; the nose 
sharply and definitely formed; the 
mouth small, and full of smiles ; the 
lips vermilion ; and the chin such as 
to give a perfect oval to the lower 
termination of the countenance. 

The most beautiful complexion 
lends additional power to all these 
fine forms. Itis commonly so pure 
and natural, that no temptation exists 
for the use of the vile and destruc- 
tive cosmetics almost universally 
employed in other parts of the world; 
and the merchants who bring Cir- 
cassian slaves to the market of Caffa 
in the Crimea, are said to invite all 
manner of scrutinizing into the want 
of any artful colouring on those love- 
ly cheeks. There is no doubt, that 
the practice of inoculating for the 
small pox, which has subsisted for a 
very long time in Circassia and Geor- 
gia, has contributed powerfully to 
maintain this character for great 
beauty. In Mingrelia the beauty of 
the women is scarcely less remarka 
ble.—*‘ Oh,”’ exclaims Chardin, for- 
getting the usual dryness of his style, 
‘Oh! what marvellous beauty is in 
the women of Mingrelia ! how their 
air is majestic! how their faces 
and forms are admirable! Such is 
their look, that it seems to caress 
all who regard them.” Old Belon, 
who travelled at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, is scarcely less 
enthusiastic. ‘There is not a labour- 
er or peasant in all Asia, says he, 
(he means the part of Asia about 
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Caucasus) “‘ who has not a wife with 
a complexion fair as rose-buds, and 
a skin as white as the lily, so polish- 
ed and smooth, that when one 
touches it it is like velvet.”* In 
Persia, one sees many women of the 
most exquisite beauty, and the Per- 
sian blood has been much purified 
and improved by the mixture of the 
Georgian. Perpetual alliances with 
the same beautiful race have almost 
entirely effaced the marks of their 
Tartar origin among the Turks. 

When considered in relation to the 
beauty of its inhabitants, Europe 
presents to us two great divisions : 
the south-east part, and the northern 
and western part. In these two di- 
visions, of which the extent is very 
unequal, the form of man appears 
with most important differences. In 
the north, and towards the west, he 
assumes great bulk, and approaches 
often to the athletic ; but his form 
has less of the noble in it, and the 
shape of his features is more remote 
from the ideal: the forms, even of 
the women, are too large and full of 
relief ; they want the finish, the ele- 
gance of the classical antique: al- 
most always the extremities are de- 
fective ; and a fine foot, a perfect 
leg, a faultless hand and wrist, these 
are beauties which, above all the 
rest, it is extremely rare to meet 
with in the northern and western 
parts of Europe. 

Favoured by a more gentle atmos- 
phere, the region of the south-east 
is more fertile in beauty, and the 
nearer nature comes to the sky of 
Greece and Italy, which is compre- 
hended in this division, the more 
beautiful, majestic, and active, is her 
human workmanship found to be. 

In regard both to physical and mo- 
ral beauty, the modern Greeks must 
be admitted to have greatly degene- 
rated. Theirslavery, the pollution 
of their blood, by mixture with that 
of their Barbarian conquerors and 


* Pierre Belon’s Observations, p. 199. edition 
of 1555. 
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neighbours, their education—in 
short, the whole circumstances of 
that life to which they have been re- 
duced, have changed the marks of 
the race, and deteriorated the origi- 
nal beauty it possessed. But never- 
theless, in spite of all these unfa- 
vourable circumstances, the Greek 
race is still a fine one; and the wo- 
men of that nation hold a distinguish- 
ed rank in the seraglios, where they 
are very often preferred even to the 
beauties of Circassia and Georgia. 
Of old the most beautiful of the 
Greek race were in Ionia, and the 
orator Dion Chrysostome makes use 
of the expression of an Ionian figure, 
as synonimous with that of a beawtz- 
ful figure. The same country is still 
celebrated for the beauty of its in- 
habitants, witness all travellers, from 
Belon to Lord Byron. In many of 
the districts of Asia Minor, above all, 
in Natolia, and in the islands, the 
women are of singular beauty. Those 
of the island of Chios are remarked 
by every one on account of their 
graceful motions, their fine com- 
plexion, and the delicate perfection 
of their forms. The traveller, in 
admiring their charms, cannot but 
be conducted by delightful recollec- 
tions back to those remete epochs, 
when the individual beauties of that 
island furnished with their most fa- 
vourite models the painters and the 
sculptors of Greece. Everywhere 
throughout Greece, changed, and 
cruelly changed, as it has been by 
the tyranny of the Turks, the shape 
of man has preserved a certain meae 
sure of its perfection. Nothing is 
more uncommon among its inhabi- 
tants than those flat ill formed noses, 
which are so frequently met with in 
the north and in the west; and it is 
remarked by every artist who has 
travelled in these countries, that we 
have nothing in our parts of Europe 
which can be compared with the 
faultless oval of the Greek heads 
even of the present day. 
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formed the Magna Grecia of antiqui- 
ty, the form of man, during many 
ages, presented an appearance of 
perfection, not less remarkable than 
in Greece Proper, and this beauty 
still exists in many parts of that 
country. Riedesel, in his travels 
through Sicily and Magna Grecia, 
mentions, that the loveliest women 
he ever had seen were at Trapani, 
and thinks that their beauty might 
have given origin to the peculiar 
worship of mount Eryx. Alliances 
with the Moors, and other causes of 
degradation, have altered not a little 
the forms of the inhabitants of Mag- 
na Grecia ; yet an exception must be 
made in favour of those of Sicily, 
where the women, although less per- 
fectly formed are more graceful in 
their motions, and more charming al- 
together, than even the Roman la- 
dies themselves. These observations 
apply particularly to the Sicilian la- 
dies of Palermo, whose beauty is the 
favourite theme of all that have ever 
seen them. ‘‘ Their stature,” says 
a modern German author, ‘‘ is mo- 
derate ; the young girls have their 
hair black, or dark nut-brown ; the 
eyes richly black, and beaming with 
flame ; their walk is easy; their 
grace perfect; they remind one of 
the noblest models of Grecian sculp- 
ture.’? Such are the words of Hager, 
and | myself can witness that his en- 
comiums are nothing but just.— 
‘‘ Their dress,’’ he continues, ‘“‘ is 
suitable to their climate. The head 
is never covered; they weave only 
a ribband or a veil of gauze among 
their long tresses, and sometimes 
stick a rose among their luxurious 
folds. The stiff whalebone stays of 
the Northern fair are unknown in 
Palerme. A light corset, which pre- 
serves all the native grace of the bo- 
som and waist ; a necklace of amber 
or coral, a black veil, d l’ Espagnole, 
and a short robe, form the whole of 
their-dress. These beautiful Paler- 
mese are skilful in the highest de- 
gree in the art of making the best of 
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their figures. Every accident of 
drapery is converted with them into 
anew advantage. Their-walk, their 
dance, their attitudes, every thing 
about them has a charm that is irre- 
sistible. Now it is a soft and deli- 
cious languor, now a sparkling ra- 
diant gayety ; now come flashes of 
sensibility or imagination, which 
have so much the more power, be- 
cause the sound of their voices is 
for the most part tender to excess— 
almost as potent in its music as are 
their visages in their perfection of 
outline and hue.”’ 

At Naples, it strikes me, the wo- 
men are far inferior in beauty to the 
Sicilians ; but the men are perhaps 
finer. I may be mistaken ; but I 
rather think those artists who have 
travelled in that quarter of the world, 
will agree with me in thinking, that 
among the common Lazzaroni loung- 
ing under the portals of the churches, 
or leaping about among the clear 
glassy waves of the Bay of Naples— 
where indeed they are quite as much 
at home as on terra firma—one may 
find in a single day more complete 
specimens of beautiful limbs—above 
all, legs and feet, than could be de- 
tected in a search of years, at Paris, 
or London, or Vienna. 

At Rome, in the Roman territory, 
and generally speaking, under the 
influence of what Winkelmann calls 
the five provinces of Italy, transcend- 
ant beauty—that beauty which re- 
sults principally from the regularity 
of forms, and the gracefulness of the 
tout-ensemble, seems to be in some 
sort an indigenous production—the 
gift inalienable of the climate. ‘In 
most all the districts, of which I have 
been speaking,” says Winkelmann, 
‘¢ it is a most rare thing to meet with 
any of those indecided andequivocal, 
or vulgar features, which are so 
common beyond the Alps. The fea- 
tures which characterize the Italians 
are all full of nobleness and beauty. 
The form of the countenance is 
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and all its parts are harmonious in 
their juxta-position. The characters 
of highest beauty are found even 
among the lowest classes of the 
people ; and nothing is more com- 
mon, than to see on the shoulders of 
a common labourer, a head and face 
which might be introduced with per- 
fect propriety into the most dignified 
historical picture. Nothing, above 
all, can be more exquisitely pic- 
turesque than the heads of their old 
men.”* ‘* Nature,” says Dupaty, 
‘could not plan any thing more ad- 
mirably—nor frame any more per- 
fect harmony, than exists between 
the forehead, the eyes, the nose, the 
mouth, the chin, the ears and the 
neck—of most of these Italian heads. 
She could not possibly employ forms, 
either more fine, or more delicate, 
or more correct; and my detail is 
finished—the whole is perfect * 

i Se * * * * 
A fine Roman head is always viewed 
with aspecies of wonder, and sub- 
dues rather thancharms. The first 
glance comprehends the whole of it, 
and the least recollection recalls it 
no less powerfully.” 

The perfection of the hands, which 
is a thing so rarely to be met with in 
the western parts of Europe, is 
among the Roman fair, nothing less 
admirable than the perfection of the 
countenance. The form of the shoul- 
ders is another of their peculiar ex- 
cellencigs—these, after the charms 
of extreme youth have vanished, ac- 
quire a fulness and firmness on which 
the Roman matrons pique themselves 
very much, as may be gathered from 
the style of their dress, which, in 
that quarter, is no less ostentatious 
than coquettish. 

As we advance from the south to 
the north, from the east to the west, 
we find the character of the Roman 
beauty altering by degrees, and be- 
coming more rare. In Tuscany, how- 
ever, and particularly at Florence 


* Winkelman, Storie, &c. tom. 1. p. 64, 
Vor. Il. 
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and Sienna, one meets with most 
lovely women. In the higher dis- 
tricts also, which form part of the 
chain of the Appenines, the race is 
very fine; and among the women 
one finds no common fault except 
somewhat of an excessive respect to 
embonpoint—which, after all, is a de- 
fect which artists regard with little 
severity. Lombardy, shut in by 
mountains, and watered by a great 
number of fertilizing rivers, presents, 
in its inhabitants, very little of the 
Italian characteristics. The immense 
volume of form among the women 
there, goes so far as almost to de- 
stroy beauty. In Milan, notwithstand- 
ing, and in some other towns, one 
finds charming creatures. And were 
one to judge from the perfection of a 
few scattered stars, one might even 
say that Venice is one of the most 
brilliant abodes of Italian beauty. 
The nearer one comes to the Alps, 
the more this characteristic kind of 
beauty fades before us, and the ap- 
pearance of the inhabitants approxi- 
mates to that of the northern and 
western Europeans. Of all that 
mighty district which comprehends 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England, the south of France is, I 
think, the place where the beauty of 
the women most recalls the idea of 
the antique, and resembles the beau- 
ty of Italy and Greece. Above all, 
it is in Languedoc and in the ancient 
Provence that the forms of the wo- 
men are most frequently invested 
with this kind of perfection; and, 
as has been accurately observed by 
Camper, the inhabitants of these 
southern regions have oftener than 
those of any other part of the west, 
that firm and finished form of the 
jaw-bone, and that even line of the 
whole countenance which recall a 
Grecian origin,* and approach to that 
inexpressible charm which the arts 
of Greece have stamped on the faces 


* Viz. the great Greek colony at Marseilles. 
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of the Apollo and the Venus de Me- 
dicis. 

In many of the northern depart- 
ments of France the women are ex- 
tremely agreeable, but there is no 
trace of similitude to the perfection 
of the antique form, and nature al- 
most never finishes the extremities 
which she elaborates with so much 
minute care under the fine skies of 
Italy. Beauties of complexion, &c. 
overcome the impression of those de- 





fects in regard to the pretty creatures 
of Picardy, Flanders, and Belgium. 
The Parisian lady again, whom we 
may regard as a species of female 
quite distinct from any other, has a 
graceful and piquant air, and great 
skill in dress, but not much preten- 
sion to classical beauty—the mere 
beauties of feature andform. Their 
features a.» agreeable rather than 
regular, anu very rarely remind one 
of the Grecian models. Covered 
perpetually from the sun, like the 
flower in the close bud, she wants air 
to bring out her colour, and partakes 
more in the intere.‘ing paleness of 
convalescence than the dazzling ani- 
mation of youth and health. For 
these defects, it isin vain to seek an 
atonement or a covering in the use 
ef rouge. And yet colour is the prin- 
cipal charm which faces such as these 
should aim at. Without colour a 
northern belle is nothing, unless she 
be a miracle among those that sur- 
round her, and possess the outlines 
of a climate more favourable than her 
own usually is found to be to beauty. 
It is only the majesty of the Roman 
dame which can dispense with the 
charm of red and white—or even do 
better without it than with— 
* Turpis Romano Belgicus ore color.” 
In Germany the women are more 
beautiful than in the north of France. 
Their figures are tall and graceful ; 
they have commonly an expression 
of sentiment which atones for any 
minor defects in outline. 
England, withthe exception of the 
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the countries comprised in this great 

dominion of Europe, that in which 

the women are most generally beau- 

tiful. ‘Their features noble and har- 

moniously combined, and their ex- 

pression such as to increase the effect 

of their features. The brilliant beau- 

ty of their complexions, the delicacy 

and softness and whiteness of their 
skins, are sufficient to add still more 

powerfully to the effect of the whole. 

In short, nature has, in regard to the 

fine women of England, been negli- 
gent of nothing but the hands and the 
feet—to which, it must be confessed, 
she has too frequently done imper- 
fect justices 

In the most elevated regions of 
Europe, and principally in Switzer- 
land, the forms of men acquire, in 
general, a fine development; but 
those of women have a certain exag- 
geration about them which renders 
them rather agreeable and voluptu- 
ous objects, than truly beautiful. 
‘*You may believe me,” says St. 
Preux, speaking to Julia of the Hel- 
vetian ladies of the Haut-Valais— 
*‘ you may believe me they are 
beautiful, since they appeared so to 
me. Eyes accustomed to behold 
you, must be difficult to please as 
judges of beauty. Yet the largeness 
of some of their outlines, | cannot 
away with,” &c. &c. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine 
ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 
“ The Penny Wedding,” by D. Wilkie, R. A 


This is a marriage festival, once 
common in Scotland, at which each 
of the guests paid a subscription to 
defray the expenses of the feast, and 
enable the new married couple to 
commence house keeping. Music, 
mirth, and good cheer, contribute to 
enliven this company, and render it 
a favourable subject for the display 
of character and expression. Every 








south of France, is perhaps, of all 
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filled by the young or old of both 
sexes and various degrees. On the 
right, the howdy, or midwife, sits in 
very consequential form amidst a 
group, who are rather looking on 
than partaking of the sport or re- 
freshments, though in their turn to 
share in both, according to their 
wishes. A young fellow beside them 
is pouring out ale in a wooden nog- 
gin, and close to him a couple of 
ranting young blades, a buxom young 
woman, and a jolly dame, upwards 
of thirty, are laying violent legs on 
the floor, in all the fury of a High- 
land dance. The robust agility, fro- 
lick, glee, and grouping of these four, 
are admirable. ‘Their limbs twirl, 
their eyes sparkle, their lips speak : 
the mad enjoyment of the pastime 
possesses them from head to foot. In 
truth, of nature, these may have 
been equalled by some of the best 
Flemish painters, but no Flemish 
ever equalled them in vivacity of 
expression. Nothing can come up 
to that young fellow in blue: his 
features are, as it were, on fire, and 
his very soul is ready to fly out of 
him with delight. In front of this 
happy group, a tub of whiskey 
punch, with a ladle, a pewter vessel, 

a bottle of cherry brandy, lemons 
and glasses, and the sugar bowl are 
laid, for the dancers to moisten with 
occasionally. A number are coming 
in at the door behind them, and 
eagerly jostling forward to partake 
in the good things of the entertain- 
ment. 

Refreshments are laid out on a 
table in the centre, which is crowded 
with a motly assembly of well-dis- 
posed guests. At one end a re- 
spectable looking man is busy in cut- 
ting up a huge pile; and a Low- 
lander is seated next the spectator, 
with his head bowed and hand raised 
before his face, in reverence, saying 
grace. A highland bagpiper stands 
near him, looking back, and the true 
Caledonian. character is depicted, 
with all its genuine shrewdness, up- 
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on his hard and weather-beaten 
features. A man is busily employed 
in handing a chair to a person behind, 
over the head of the regalers, and 
his bustling anxiety to avoid incom- 
moding the company is ludicrously 
depicted. Around the table the 
bottle and glass are not forgotten ; 
and nods, and winks, and sly looks, 
that speak a single and double mean- 
ing, announce the hilarity inspired by 
the wedding and the entertainment. 
Near the left side of the apartment, 
the bridegroom, a hale fresh-coloured 
young farmer, is leading out the 
bride to join in the dance, and the 
bridesmaid, is beside her, stooping 
to draw up the heel of her shoe. A 
young man is drawing on his gloves 
and whispering some amorous. se- 
cret in the ear of his partner, the 
bride’s sister: a part of his face and 
one of his eyes are concealed from 
view by her head; but the arch 
sparkle and roguish meaning of the 
eye which is seen, are sufficiently 
intelligible. A giggling girl who 
has overheard him, is seated ona 
stool, busily employed in pinning up 
the sister’s gown. The mother ata 
table with bottles, glasses and cakes, is 
looking back to her with a face of hap- 
piness, urging her to hasten to the 
dance ; and behind the good dame, 
the fiddlers are seated on high, close 
to a window. 


We do not preten:! in this brief 


outline to enumerate a tenth of the 
beauties of this admirable perform- 
ance ; we have no hesitation in pro- 


nouncing this to be the very best of” 


Mr. Wilkie’s productions. The sub- 
ject awakens all the mirth and happi- 
ness of domestic society, and draws 
within its centre all the boisterous ani- 
mal spirits of the laughter loving youth 
and jovial elders in the rural villages. 
The artist has given it a full share 
of festive pleasantry and sprightli- 
ness, and yet selected his incidents 
with so much correctness, as to pre- 
serve all the humour and archness, 
which pervade a wedding in ordinary 
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* figures at the door meet the eye in 
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life, without admitting any thing too 
Broad, equivocal, or indelicate. If 
per or Goldsmith, or Dr. John- 
son, had been painters of these sub- 
jects, they could not have displayed 
a finer vein of thinking. It was so 
customary for a wedding in Scotland 
among this class of people to be pro- 
ductive of inebriety and its conse- 
quent license, that many artists 
would have been tempted to intro- 
duce such circumstances from a 
mistaken notion of their being ne- 
cessary to paint the manners and 
customs of the time and occasion : 

but Mr. Wilkie has seized the mo- 








ment when all the incidental frolick 
and unbridled levity are chastened 
by the religious act of grace.” Thus 
the life and. pleasantry are kept up, 
and the sense of decorum is pre- 
served. The composition may be 
divided into several members of 
groups, which -are duly connected, 
and each sustains the other. The 


general as. a crowd. Round the 





table the characters and incidents 
are more distinctly marked, and re- 
tain their full share of importance. 
The Lowlander pronouncing the 
blessing, the Highland piper, the 
man lifting the chair, and the girl 
-tittering behind, are among the im- 
portant actors. These two parts of 
the composition are subordinate to 
the groups in front. The company 
beside the midwife, posses the ad- 
vantage of place and force of light 
and shadow; but they are chiefly 
spectators. The principal merri- 
ment of the action is with the dan- 
cers, and the chief interest is where 
it ought to be, with the bride, the 
bridegroom, the bridesmaid, the sis- 
ter, and her sweet-heart. The 
bride is a rustic beauty, in whose 
clear complexion the freshness of 
youth and health, and the look of 
gayety and innocence, are blended 
with gentle touches of abashment 
and unaffected modesty, which throw 
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|| The look of the bridegroom is that 


which a fond mother would like to 
see in the husband of her daughter: 
his well-set figure, and florid, good 
humoured countenance, speak highly 
in his favour. There is a simple 
purity in the expression of these 
two figures, which we never saw 
equalled in any picture of this class. 
The bridesmaid is pretty, and her 
stooping action and the contour of 
her face and outline of her whole 
figure, are in an excellent taste. 
The sister is known by her likeness, 
but it is a resemblance without a 
sameness in character, and the warm 
suffusion of her cheek and her look, 
throw a light upon the laughing 
mischief in the arch eye of her 
whispering partner. 

Mr. Wilkie’s devotion to his art 
affords a laudable example to other 
artists. Far from having permitted 
his well-earned fame to relax his 
efforts, he has, from year to year, 
increased in diligent study. 


—— 


From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


MR. BANKES’S INTERESTING DISCOVE- 
RIES IN ARABIA. 


Mr. Bankes, who has visited some 
of the most celebrated scenes in Ara- 
bia, intends, we understand, to pub- 
lish, on his return home, an account 
of his excursion to Wadi Moosa (the 
valley of Moses,) with engravings of 
the drawings which he made of the 
hitherto-undescribed excavated tem- 
ples there ; as well as of the ruins 
of Jerrasch, which excel in grandeur 
and beauty even those of Palmyra 
and Balbec. 

This gentle: yan, in company with 
several other English travellers, left 
Jerusalem for Hebron, where they 
viewed the mosque erected over the 
tomb of Abraham; an edifice con- 
structed in the lower part of such 
enormous masses of stone (many of 
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jength,) that it must be ascribed to 
that remote age in which durability 
was the principal chiefly consulted 
in the formation of all edifices of the 
monumental kind. 

They then proceeded to Karrac, 
through a country broken into hills 
and pinnacles of the most fantastic 
form, and along the foot of mountains, 
where fragments of rock-salt indica- 


ted the natural origin of that intense }) 


brine, which is peculiarly descriptive 
of the neighbouring waters of the 
Dead Sea. 

Karrac is a fortress situated on the 
top of a hill. The entrance is form- 
ed by a winding passage, cut through 
the living rock. It may be described, 
like all the other castellated works 
in the possession of the professors of 


the Mahomedan religion, as a mass || 


of ruins. ‘The mosque is in that state ; 
and a church which it also contains, 
as well as the ancient keep or citadel, 
are in a similar condition. In the 
vicinity, the travellers saw several 
sepulchres hollowed out of the rock ; 
and they found the inhabitants of the 
place a mingled race of Mahomedans 
and Christians, remarkably hospita- 
ble, and living together in terms of 
freer intercourse than at Jerusalem. 
The women were not veiled, nor 
seemed to be subject to any particu- 
lar restraints. 

Mr. Bankes, and his companions, 
after leaving Karrac, sojourned for 
a short time with a party of Bedoueen 
Arabs. 

After quitting the tents of these 
Bedoueens, they passed into the 
valley of Ellasar, where they noticed 
some relics of antiquity, which they 
eonjectured were of Roman origin. 
Here again they rested with a tribe 
of Arabs. The next day they pur- 
sued their journey, partly over a 
road paved with lava, and which, by 
its appearance, was evidently a Ro- 
man work ; and stopped that even- 
ing at Shubac, a fortress in a com- 
manding situation, but incapable, by 
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decay, of any effectual defence 
against European tactics. 

In the neighbourhood of this place, 
they encountered some difficulties 
from the Arabs, but which, by their 
spirit and firmness, they overcame ; 
and proceeded onwards and entered 
on the wonders of Wadi Moosa. 

The first object that attracted their 
attention, was a mausoleum, at the 
entrance of which stood two colossal 
animals, but whether lions or sphinxes 
they could not ascertain, as they 
were much defaced and mutiiated. 
They then, advancing toward the 
principal ruins, entered a narrow 
pass, varying from fifteen te twenty 
feet in width, overhung by precipi- 
ces, which rose to the general height 
of two hundred, sometimes reaching 
five hundred feet, and darkening the 
path by their projecting ledges. In 
some places, niches were sculptured 
in the sides of this stupendous gallery, 
and here and there rude masses 
stood forward, .that bore a remote 
and mysterious resemblance to the 
figures of living things, but over 
which time and oblivion had drawn 
an inscrutable and everlasting veil. 
About a mile within this pass, they 
rode under an arch, perhaps that of 
an aqueduct, which connected the 
two sides together ; and they noticed 
several earthen pipes, which had 
formerly distributed water. 

Having continued to explore the 
gloomy windings of this awful cor- 
ridore for about two miles, the front 
of a superb temple burst on their 
view. A statue of Victory, with 
wings, filled the centre of an aperture 
in the upper part, and groups of co- 
lossal figures, representing a centaur, 
and a young man, stood on each side 








of the lofty portico. This magnifi- 
cent structure is entirely excavated 
from the solid rock, and preserved 
from the ravages of the weather by 
the projections of the overhanging 
precipices.—About three hundred 








yards beyond this temple they met 
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with other astonishing excavations ; 
and, on reaching the termination of 
the rock on their left, they found an 
amphitheatre, which had also been 
excavated, with the exception of the 
proscenium : and this had fallen into 
ruins. On all sides the rocks were 
hollowed into innumerable cham- 
bers and sepulchres; and a silent 
waste of desolated palaces, and the 
remains of constructed edifices, filled 
the area to which the pass led. 

These ruins, which have acquired 
the name of Wadi .Moosa, from that 
of a village in their vicinity, are the 
wreck of the city of Petra, which, 
in the time of Augustus Cesar, was 
the residence of a monarch, and the 
capital of Jrabia Petrea. The coun- 
try was Conquered by Trajan, and 
annexed by him to the province of 
Palestine. In more recent times, 
Baldwin I. king of Jerusalem, having 
made himself also master of Petra, 
gave it the name of the Royal Moan- 
tain. 

The travellers having gratified 
their wonder with the view of these 
stupendous works, went forward to 
Mount Hor, which they ascended, 
and viewed a building on the top 
containing the tomb of Jaron, a sim- 
ple stone monument, which an aged 
Arab shows to the pilgrims. Havy- 
ing remained in this spot, consecra- 
ted by such great antiquity, they re- 
turned next morning, and again ex- 
plored other portions of the ruins of 
Petra; after which they went back 
to Karrac. They then turned their 
attention to other undescribed ruins, 
ef which they had received some 
account from the Arabs ; and finally, 
proceeded to view those of Jerrasch, 
which greatly exceed in magnitude 
and beauty those of Palmyra. 

A grand colonnade runs from the 
eastern to the western gates of the 
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north and south. At the western 
extremity stands a theatre, of which 
the proscenium remains so entire, 
that it may be described as almost in 
a state of undecayed beauty. Two su- 
perb amphitheatres of marble, three 
glorious temples, and the ruins of 
gorgeous palaces, with fragments of 
sculpture and inscriptions mingled 
together, form an aggregate of an- 
cient elegance, which surpasses all 
that popery has spared of the former 
grandeur of Rome. 


From the Gentleman's Magazine. 
REMARKS ON THE SIGNS OF INNS, Kc. 


Tue Goop Woman.—Brady in his 
** Clavis Calendaria,” says, ‘* the 
sign yet preserved, particularly by 
the oil shops, of the good woman, 
although originally meant as expres- 
sive of some female saint, holy, or 
good woman, who had met death by 
the privation of her head, has been 
converted into a joke against the 
females, whose alleged loquacity is 
considered to be satirised by the re- 
presentation : which to conform to 
such meaning, they now more com- 
monly call ‘ the silent woman.’ ” 
The following quotations are taken 
from the writing desk of an old bache- 
lor, who, though he may suffer his 
pen to transcribe such railing, yet in 
his heart sincerely loves dear wo- 
man : 
‘« There’s no motion 
That tends to vice in man, but I affirm, 
It is the woman’s part, 
Shakspeare’s ** Cymbeline.” 
*« She is a woman, and the ways unto her 
Are like the finding of a certain path 
After a deep fallen snow— 
—O, my conscience, 
The world’s end and the goodness of a woman 
Will come together.” 
Beaumont and Fletcher's “« Woman's Prize.” 


“Orlma very dunce or woman kind 
Is a most unintelligible thing : 





city, formed on both sides of marble 
columns of the Corinthian order, and 





terminating in a semi-circle of sixty 
pillars of the Ionic order, and cross- 
ed by another colonnade running 


I can no semse nor no contexture find 
Nor their loose Fai to method bring ; 
I know not what the learn’d may see, 
But they’re strange Hebrew things to me.” 
Conley’s * Mistress.” 
‘ He, who to worth in woman overtrusting 
Lets her will rale, restraint she will not brook, 
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And left to herself, if evil thence ensue, i 
She first his weak indulgence will accuse.” 
Milton’s ** Paradise Lost.’ 
** Woman, the fountain of all human frailty ; 
What mighty ills havé not been done by wo- 
man? 
Who was’t betray’d the capitol? a woman. 
Who lost Mark Antony the world? a woman. 
Who was the cause of a long ten years war, 
And laid at last old Troy in ashes? woman! 
Woman to man first as a blessing given 
When innocence and love were in their prime; 
Happy awhile in Paradise they lay, 
But quickly woman long’d to go astray ; 
Some foolish new adventure needs must prove, 
And the first devil she saw, she chang’d her 
love ; , 
To his temptations, lewdly she inclin’d 
Her soul, and for an apple damo’d mankind. 
Otway’s ** Orphan.” 
‘‘ For ’tis in vain to think to guess, 
At women by appearances ; 
That paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complexions, 
And daub their tempers o’er with washes 
As artificial as their faces ; 
Wear under visor masks their talents 
And mother wits before their gallants, 
Until they*re hamper’d in the noose, 
Too fast to dream of breaking loose, 
Then all thé flaws she strove to hide, 
Are made unready with the bride, 
That with her wedding clothes undresses 
Her complaisance and gentilesses.”’ 
Butler’s ** Hudibras.” 
“ A set of phrases learnt by rote, 
A passion for a scarlet coat; 
When ata play to laugh or cry, 
Yet cannot tell the reason why: 
Never to hold her tongue a minute, 
While all she prates has nothing in it. 
Whole hours can with a coxcomb sit, 
And take his nonsense all for wit.— 
For conversation well endued, 
She calls it witty to be rude, 
And placing raillery in railing, 
Will tell aloud your greatest failing— 
In party furious to her power, 
A bitter Whig, or Tory sour; 
Her arguments directly tend, 
Against the side she would defend— 
if chance a mouse creep in her sight, 
Can finely counterfeit a fright ; 
Sv swe@ly screams if it come near her, 
She ravishes all hearts to hear her.— 
If Molly happens to be careless, 
And but neglects to warm her hair lace, 
She gets a cold as sure as death, 
And vows she scarce can fetch her breath; 
Admires how modest women can, 
Be so robustious like a man. 


Detached parts of Swift’s ** Furniture 
of a Woman’s mind ;” and for simi- 
lar passages, see his Puetical works, 
passim. 


‘In men we various ruling ions find ; 
In women, two almost divide the kind; 
Those, only fix’d, they first or last obey, 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 
Pleasures the sex, as children birds pursue, 
Still out of reach, yet never out of view ; 


x 
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At last, to follies Youth could scarce defend, 
It grows their Age’s prudence to pretend ; 
Asham’d to own they gave delight before, 
Reduc’d to feign it, when they give no more: 
As Hags hold Sabbaths less for joy than spite, 
So these their merry miserable night; 


| Still round and roand the ghosts of beauty, 


-lide, 

And bau the places where their honour died 
See how the world its veterans rewards! 

A youth of frolicks, au old age of cards ; 

Fair to no purpose, artful to no end, _ 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 

A fop their passion, but their prize a sot; 
Alive, ridiculous, and dead, forgot.” 

Pope's ** Moral Essays.”’ 
“* The fair, "tis trne, by Genius should be won, 
As flowers unfold their beauties to the sun; 
And yet in female scales a Fop outweighs, 


And Wit must wear the willow with the bays. 


Young’s ** Sattres.” 


Bishop Warburton. used to say, 


‘(and has expressed nearly the same 


sentiment in his commentary on 
Pope,) ‘* that two of the rarest 
things in the world to meet with, 
were a disinterested man, and a 
woman that had commion sense ;” 
and in a note on Milton’s 


“ With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’er- 
grown,” 
he observes that, 

* The vine is here called padding because 
being married to the elm, like other wives, she 
is fond of gadding abroad and seeking a new as- 
sociate,”? 

** Women are only children of a larger 
growth; they have an entertaining tattle and 
sometimes wit; but for solid reasoniug, good 
sense, I never in my life knew one that had it, 
or who reasoned or acted coasequentially for 
four and twenty hours together.” F 

Lord Chesterfield’s “* Letters.” 

“It is certain, whatever be the cause, that 
female goodness seldom keeps its ground 
against laughter, flattery, or fashion,” 

Johnson's ** Rambler.” 

** Three things a wise man will not trust, 

The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 
And woman’s plighted faith. I have beheld, 
The weathercock upon the steeple’s point 
Steady from morn to eve, and | have seen 
The bees go out upon a sunny morn 
Secure the sunshine would not end in showers, 
But when was woman true? 
Southey’s “ Madoc.” 
** And shall we own sach judgment? No—As 
soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June; 
Hope constancy in wind, or corn in chaff, 
Believe a woman, or an epitaph. 
Lord Byron’s ** English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers.” 
** And do [ then wonder that Julia deceives me, 
When surely there’s nothing in nature more 
common? 
She vows to be true, and while vowing she 
leaves me— 
But could | expect any more from a woman * 








Sure if “yA catch to spoil the toy at most, 
To covet fying, and regret when lost: 


Ob, woman! your heart is a pitiful treasure ; 
Aud Mahomet’s doctrine was not too severe, 
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72 Poetry. 


When he thought you were only matenals of 
pleasure, 
And reason and thinking were out of your 
sphere. 
By your heart, when the fond sighing lover can 
win it, 
He thinks that an age of anxiety’s paid ; 
But oh! while he’s blest, let him die in the 
minute— 
If he live but a day, he'll be surely be- 
tray’d.” 
oore’s ** Poems by Thomas Little.” 


a 
ns 


For the Belles-Lettres Repository. 
A REVERIE. 


Farewell to the pleasures I’ve cherish'd, 
That once so bewitchingly smil’d ; 

O, had but their memory perished, 
My might be reconcil’d ! 


The star of my gtory is vanish’d, 
Deserted its seat in the sky : 

The hope that hung o’er me is banished 
And fled—on the wings ofa sigh. 


Farewell to the star of my glory : 

To the hopes that hung o’er me, farewell! 
Her mem’ry still lingers in story; 

But, toll’d is her funeral knell. 


How sweet is the heart’s recollection, 
Recalling the joys of its youth ; 

How placid the hour of reflection 
That basks in the sun-shine of truth. 


How levely the moon beam of beauty, 
When peering: from innocence’ eye ; 

When tripping the path-way of duty, 
How lightly the heart seems to fly. 


There’s a light that is sweeter and dearer, 
A beam that is lovelier far ; 

A lustre that’s brighter and clearer, 
Descending from hope’s little star. 


But oh, when that’s darken’d and clouded, ! 
Tho’ once shining lovely and fair ; 

All the stars in the heav’ns are shrouded, 
Save one—and that star is despair. 


Farewell to the darling I cherish’d, 
To the hope that play’d round me—farewell ! 


Despair,—since the moment she perish’d 
Tolls darkly her funeral knell R 


IMPROMPTU. 


Suggested by the beauty of a young lady of the 
name of Page. 


Since Ganymede’s time there has never been 


seen 
One so lovely, in heav’n, or on earth, I’ll en- 


Nor tif now, in the circle of letters, has been 
’ A whole volume of charms thus compris’d in 
one Page. G. S. 
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EPIGRAM. 


The following was circulated in M.S. some 
years since in the University of Oxford. It 
was occasioned by the elopement and mar- 
riage of a daughter of one of the professor’s 
with her father’s footman: the lady, whose 
name was Arabella, choosing this step rather 
than be constrained to receive the addresses 
of an elderly gentleman, who from a@ pe- 
culiarily in his gait, was nicknamed Dr. 
Toe. 


*Twixt foot-man John and Dr. Toe, 
A rivalship befel, 

Which should prove the favour’d beau 
To bear away the Belle. 


The foot-man won the lady’s heart : 
And who can blame her? No man, 

The whole prevail’d against a part, 
*Twas Froor-pian, versus toe-man. 


AUTUMN TRIUMPHANT. 


Let merry Spring enjoy her flow’rs, 
And od’rous Summer sunny days; 
Let Winter wield her icy tow’rs— 
I scorn them all for Aurumn’s blaze 


Childhood and gs | alike display 
The puny sweets of scatter’d blade ; 
The strugg’ting hope, the paly ray 
Of sun, and cold, alike, afraid. 


Summer, and hey-day, youth agree ; 
Unvaried in their gleaming glare— 

Sated with sweets too soon to flee, 
No breath to cool the riot air. 


Winter and age unsteady blow, 
Scatt’ring their chilly influ’tice round ; 
Strugg’ling ’gainst Summer’s fervent glow ; 
vw _— Spring’s pale flow’rs are 
ound. 


But glorious Autumn strides along 

Like the first Adam in his prime! 
The varying hues together throng 

And muke the whole the true sublime. 


And so should man, in prime of years, 
His ev’ry tone of mind display ; 

Shew Truth’s fair smile, pale Pity’s tears, 
While Honour’s light’nings round him play 


Like Autumn’s sun his fame should be, 
Tow’ring, in clouds of glory drest: 

And when he sinks from mortal e’e, 
Go like a giant to his rest. 





To 
Music! the voice of angels—given 
*Tis said, to us, poor rogues below, 
To wean us from this world of woe, 
And give us some foretaste of heaven. 
If music then be heavenly, 
Ah! what is she who breathes the song, 
Or she whose finger roams along 


Robbing the harp of harmony? W. 
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Books for sale by A. T. @. & Co.—(Continued.) 


Fleming on the Fulfilling of the Scripture. 2 vols. 8vo. bnd. $6 00 
The Origin of Laws, Arts, and Sciences, and their Progress 
among the most Ancient ‘Nations, translated from the French 


of the President Gouget. 3 vols. bnd. ; $9 00 
Gilhes’ History of the World, from the — of Alexander to 
that of Augustus. 8 vols. 8vo. bnd. : $7 50 


Travels in Canada and the United States in 1816 and 1817, by 

Lieutenant Francis Hall. 8vo. bds. , $1 50 
Hunter’s Sacred Biography. 4 vols. 8vo. bnd. i $11 00 
Hoole’s Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. $5 00 
Hume’s Philosophical Essays on Moral Literature and Politics. 


2 vols. 8vo. bnd. $7 50 
History of North Carolina, by Hugh Williamson. 2 yols. 8vo. 
bnd. $4 50 
Hobhouse’s (John, Esq.) Historical ‘Thustrations of the Fourth 
Canto of Childe Harold. 8vo. bds. : , $2 50 
Hatton’s Mathematics. 2 vols. 8vo. bnd. 7 $8 00 


Account of a Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea 
and the Great Loo-choo Island, by aac Basil Hall. 8vo. 


bds. : $1 50 
Select Works of Robert Goodloe Harper. 8vo. bds. $3 00 
Jess’s Compendious System of Practical Surveying. 8vo. bnd. 

$2 25 


The Use of Sacred History, especially as illustrating and confirm- 
ing the great Doctrines of Revelation, by John Jameison, D. D. 
8vo. bnd. $3 00 

The American Distiller, or the Theory and Practice of Distilling 
according to the latest discoveries and improvements, including 
the most improved methods of constructing stills, and of rectifi- 


cation, by Michael Kraffis. 8vo. bnd. -$2 00 
Elements of Criticism. By the Hon. Henry Home, ‘of Kames. 2 
vol. 8vo. bnd. $5 50 


| History of Captains Lewis and Clarke’s Expedition to the sources 


of the Missouri, thence across the rocky mountains, and down 
the river Columbia to the Pacific Ocean, performed during the 
years 1804, 5,6, by order of the Government of the United 


States. 2 vol. 8vo. bnd. $7 50 
Labaume’s Narrative of the Campaign i in Russia in 1812. 8vo. bnd. 
$3 00 

Memoirs of the Marchioness De Laroche Jacquelein, with an ac- 
count of the war in La Vendée. 8vo. bnd. ; $3 00 
Lempesiere’s Classical Dictionary. 8vo. bnd. $5 00 


Morier’s Journey through Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor, to 
Constantinople, in the years 1808 and9, with a map and several 
plates. 8vo. bnd. 3.50 

History of Mexico, collected from Spanish and Mexican Authori- 
ties, from manuscripts and ancient paintings of the Indians, illus- 
trated with maps and‘ plates. Translated’ from the Italian of 
Clavigero, by Charles Cullen, Esq. 3 vol. 8vo. bnd. $9 00 

Observations on the Geology of the United States of America, by 
William Maclure. 8vo. 1-2 dnd. . - $175 

Travels in England, France, ge and the Barbary States, in the 
rears 1813, 14, and 15, by M. M. Ne.h, Esq. ‘By. bds. $8 


$3 
The Monrnen’ Comforted, a Selection of Extracts, schieslatarry 
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Books for sale by A. T. G. & Co.—( Continued.) 


the death of friends, from the most eminent Divines and others, 
by James Abercrombie, D. D. 8+>. bnd. 


ill 


im 








$3 25 


Anecdotes of the Life of Richard Watson, Bishop of ‘Landaff, writ- 


ten by himself. 8vo. bnd. 


$3 25 


Playfair’s Elements of Geometry, containing the first six books’ of 


Euclid. 


8vo. bnd. $2 50 
Recollections of Curran, and some of his Mii coreites: by 
Charles Phillips, Esq. Sea: bnd. $2 50 
Sermons on Several Subjects, by the Rev. “William Paley, D. D. 
. 8vo. band. $2 00 


The Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy, by the Rev. 


William Paley, D. D. 8vo. bnd. $2 75 Vol. 
A Treatise on Bridge Architecture, by Thomas Pope. 8vo. bds. — 
$4 00 
The Parent’s Friend, or Extracts from the principal works on 
Education. 2 vol. 8vo. bnd. : $4 00 
An Apology for the Life of James F, ennell, ‘written by himself. 
8vo. bnd. $3 50 Fitzc 
The Works, in Vette and Prone, ef the late Ruhoxt Treat Paine, Pe 
jun. Esq. 8vo. $4 00 ne 


The Philadelphia Medical Museum, ‘conducted by John Redman 
Coxe, M. D. 6 vols. 1-2 bnd. 


History of New-York, from the first discovery to the year 1732, Be 


$15 00 


by William Smith, A. M. with a continuation to the commence- Pe 
ment of the year 1814. 8vo. bds. $2 50 6 
A Star in the West, or a humble attempt to discover the long lost | 80 
Ten Tribes of Israel, preparatory to their return to their be- Bye 
loved city Jerusalem, by Elias Boudinot, LL. D. 8vo. bnd. $2 25 Bi 
Spafford’s Gazetteer of the State of New-York. 8vo. bnd. $2 16 - 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the sas of Nations, 


by Adam Smith, LL. D. 2 vols. 8vo. bnd. 
The Theory of Moral Sentiment, by Adam Smith, LL D. 8vo. 


bnd. 


$6 00 ° 


$3 00 


The Works of William Smith, D. D. ‘late Provost of the College 


and Academy of Phil: delphia. 2 vols. 8vo. bds. 


Sermons, 


$5 00 


by John B. Romeyn, D. D. 2 vols. 8vo. bas. $5 00 


A Complete History of Connecticut, by Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 


2 vols. 


8vo. bnd. $6 50 


‘American Artillerist’s Companion, | or Elements of Artillery, by 
Louis De Tousard. 2 vols, 8vo. bnd.; witha quarto volume of 


plates. 


'’ By the Author-of ‘‘ Correction.” 2 vols. 18mo. 


$16 50 


IN PRESS, 
And will be published in a few days, 


PE TERS. LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK, 


in one vol. 8vo. 
Also, 


— DECISION, 


A TALE, 
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